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OUT OF THE WOELD. 



CHAPTER I. 



COUNT PAUL. 



" Le Comte Paul," to speak like the 
peasants, was undoubtedly of a somewhat 
restless disposition. During the first few 
days of his stay at the chateau it seemed 
impossible for him to settle to any occupa- 
tion, and he was very often seen wandering 
aimlessly about the house and grounds, 
consuming an alarming amount of cigars. 
Nothing could have proved a greater con- 
trast to this restlessness than the repose 
of Aimee's manner. She was perfectly 
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cheerful, unusually busy, being hard at work 
preparing a costume for Mila, and was nearly 
always by Jeanne's side. The friendship 
between these two girls, so dissimilar in 
every respect, grew and ripened with each 
hour. 

Paul had arrived fully prepared to resist 
firmly. He did not, certainly, expect to find 
in M. de Mar sac's daughter a title-hunter, 
such as he had occasionally met in his 
travels, even among Americans ; but still he 
had formed no very exalted opinion of her, 
biassed as he was by instinctive prejudice 
and by hearsay. He had come fully pre- 
pared to baffle his father's schemes ; he felt 
himself armed at all points to resist a 
complete battery of feminine coquetry and 
fascination. It was no little surprise to him, 
therefore, to find in his adversary a perfectly 
lady-like, quiet young person, who seemed to 
trouble herself very little about him — who 
was rather reserved, though by no means 
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timid — who met his looks with frank self- 
possession, answered his remarks clearly and 
simply, and opposed to such advances as, 
according to French ideas, it was mere 
politeness to offer — a barrier of complete and 
unaffected indifference. This annoyed him — 
it must be confessed, it annoyed him greatly ! 
"She is playing a part!" he would say to 
himself, so hard is it for one of his sex to 
beUeve that he is really an object of indiffe- 
rence. To have been hated would have been 
far less humihating ! Paul was not exactly a 
vain man, but he was piqued — all the more so 
that the numerous precautions with which he 
had so uselessly armed himself made him 
look foolish iQ his own eyes. He tried to 
console himself, though without much suc- 
cess, by the reflection that his own part in the 
affair was greatly simpUfied. He would 
remain at the house long enough to show his 
father that he did not shirk the trial, then 
prove to him that the young lady was averse 
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4 OCJT OF THE WORLD. 

to the match, and after that, quietly with- 
draw. Nothing could be done, as the days 
for dragging reluctant damsels to the altar 
were past, even in that remote comer of 
France. He meant, of course, to comply 
with all the duties of hospitality and polite- 
ness, which naturally devolved on him as 
eldest son of the house; but, at the same 
time, he would remain principally in his own 
apartment, with his books and pictures. 
This latter resolution he found more difficult 
to keep than the former. He soon became 
aware that he watched Aimee closely; that 
he found himself speculating about her moods, 
which were changeful; about her flow of 
spirits when she was with Jeanne ; about the 
sudden calm of her manner when she 
answered his own observations, even those 
which he considered rather witty, and cer- 
tainly more entertaining than anything his 
sister could have to say ! He had always 
been fond of observing the character and 
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peculiarities of those about him, but now he 
discovered that psychological studies were 
even more absorbing than he had thought. 

The results of his observations were not 
always satisfactory. Sometimes he actually 
disliked Aimee, considering her liberty of 
thought repulsive in so young a person, and 
her occasional strictures on French manners 
and customs in the worst possible taste. The 
very things he had himself condemned a 
hundred times he now defended when she 
attacked them. It annoyed him, too, that 
she should be so completely at her ease in 
his presence ; there was no bashfulness, no 
shrinking. Then her attitudes, all of them 
singularly graceful and natural, were not 
sufficiently controlled by rule. This man, 
theoretically an ardent lover of hberty, was 
yet, in the small things of life, almost as much 
the slave of conventionality as the most con- 
servative of his country people. He called 
himself a democrat, yet almost unconsciously 
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he believed in forms, ceremonies, and the 
power of precedent. He had on numberless 
occasions cried down the system of female 
education in his country, yet in reality he 
rather liked to see young girls look down at 
Ms approach, and show pretty ignorance 
when they spoke — it made him feel his 
power. Now, Aimee had a frank, innocent 
way of looking up at the person who ad- 
dressed her, and she did not hesitate to speak 
on any topic that happened to be discussed. 
It never seemed to occur to her that she was 
less qualified to give her opinion than the 
male members of the household. 

At other times, still in the pursuance of 
his psychological studies, Count Paul would 
Ught on some phase of Aimee' s character 
which pleased him. Some bright thought 
would flash from her, expressed simply and 
earnestly, revealing a warm heart under 
her capricious exterior — revealing, too, how 
immistakeably that freedom of hers, that 
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unsuspicious frankness, had their spring in 
perfect innocence of heart and mind. On 
such occasions this student of human nature 
would draw nearer, feeling a great respect 
for the young girl — ^feeling, also, that real 
honest friendship and sympathy might be 
possible with such a one, the more easily, 
perhaps, that any warmer sentiments were, 
of course, out of the question. But Aimee 
did not respond to those advances ; the 
barrier of calm indifference was still there. 
Whether he approved or disapproved of her, 
it remained unchanged'. More than once he 
asked her to sing, for the remembrance of 
her voice as she came down the hill-path, 
singing, haunted him; but each time she 
found some excuse — she was busy, or she 
was not in a musical frame of mind — and 
these excuses were given in a tone which' 
forbade pressing. 

One warm afternoon, four or five days after 
his arrival, Paul, restless as usual, was coming 
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home from an aiihless walk, when he saw 
Aimee sitting on her favourite seat, the fallen 
tree ; she was alone, silently intent on some 
needlework. 

It was a pretty picture to look at; the 
dark background of leaves and shady depths 
between the tree-trunks ; the sunlight lying 
in broad patches on the grass beyond, and 
touching up the solemn masses of the chateau, 
until the gloomy old house almost seemed to 
relax into a smile — graceful surroundings to 
the graceful figure of this young girl, who was 
not beautiful, but who had a charm of aspect 
beyond mere beauty, with her bright, change- 
ful face, and her rumpled, sunny hair. Her 
dress was of some soft grey material, and the 
work in her hands was bright scarlet, giving 
just the note of colour necessary to complete 
the harmony of the picture. She was so 
intent on this work of hers, that she did not 
hear Paul's approaching footsteps; and it was 
not until she held out her work, in order 
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critically to examine it, that she suddenly- 
caught his look fixed earnestly on her. There 
was something of the artist in this young 
man; he dearly loved the picturesque; it 
was doubtless purely aesthetic admiration 
which had kept him there, silently painting 
this picture in lasting colours on his memory. 
Aimee was a little startled, and the rose-tints 
deepened ever so little in her cheeks ; but 
then that might have been from the reflection 
of the scarlet stuff which she was still holding 
up for examination. 

" May I not sit by you a few n^inutes ? I 
am tired." 

" Certainly," answered Aimee with great 
composure — decidedly it was merely a red 
reflection, thought Paul, disappointed — " but 
you must not talk much, if you please, for I 
am very busy." 

" So I perceive. But pray, mademoiselle, 
do not let me drive you from your place ; the 
tree-trunk is quite long enough to give me 
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ample room, without forcing you to go quite 
to the other end. There ! you have dropped 
all sorts of things ! Permit me I " — and down 
he went on his knees, looking for thread, 
scissors, and such like things, whose special 
mission in life seems to be rolling off the lap 
of busy workers. It took quite a long time 
to gather the scattered articles, especially as 
Paul treacherously covered the reel of red 
silk with a large leaf. This reel proved so 
difficult to find, that Aimee, who till then had 
remained passively looking on, was obliged 
to come to the rescue — a result which the 
wily young man had coolly reckoned upon. 
When they once more sat down, Aimee did 
not this time attempt to put two yards 
between them, but she demurely and silently 
continued her work. 

" May I ask what you are making ? " This 
was not until some minutes had passed in 
complete silence. 

" Why, don't you see ? " exclaimed Aimee, 
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distressed, as she once more held up the 
mysterious article. " Then it must be a dread- 
ful failure, otherwise you, who are of the 
country, would surely have recognized in it a 
peasant's capulet,-r-and I who thought I 
was succeeding so well ! '* 

" Let me look at it," said Paul, putting on 
a critical expression ; "I may be able to help 
you — no, you have not quite caught the hang 
of the thing. But I should be able to tell 
more about it if you were to put it on/' 

" If you would help me, I should be so much 
obliged ! " and Aimee, who was much inte- 
rested in her own success, forgot for the 
moment to be reserved; with perfect good 
faith she put on the head-dress — a sort of 
hood, forming cape as well — and turned her 
face towards the young man, anxiously await- 
ing his verdict. 

" You wanted evidently to make the thing 
more fanciful than its nature admits; the 
Bides — permit me— must be plainer, more like 
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that; the bow on the top is not orthodox, 
but as it looks well, it may remain. There, 
now, if you will take out those —what do you 
call them ? — puckerings, it will do nicely.** 

" But in running or dancing, for instance, 
how does one keep on a thing that has as 
little shape as that ? '* 

" Ah ! that is asking me more than I can 
answer; but if it does fall back, it still makes 
a kind of red glory to the head, which is 
usually very becoming — and that is all you 
require, I suppose. Are you preparing a 
peasant dress for a fancy ball? I should 
very mu^h like to be of use in giving you 
hints about the rest of the costume." 

" Thanks ; I am preparing a peasant dress, 
but it is not for me ; I never wear scarlet, I 
am too fair.'* 

" That is, I think, a mistake ; a soft red 
gives great value to hair of that peculiar 
golden hue. I never saw hair quite like 
yours ; there are subtle reddish shadows 
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hiding between the waves and curls." He 
said this pensively, like a painter who means 
to derive practical benefits from his obser- 
vations ; but he saw Aimee give a little im- 
patient toss to the hair under discussion, so 
he hastened to add, " Then, if the costume 
is not for you, may I ask for whom it is 
intended ? " 

** I thought we had agreed not to 
talk," observed Aimee, with the faintest 
look of archness, as she diligently plied her 
needle. 

" The labourer is worthy of his hire. My 
observations were of some use to you, were 
they not ? and am I to be punished for it 
rather than rewarded ? Besides, I confess to 
you, in all humility, that I am not over-fond 
of silence in company." 

" I will be generous, and satisfy your 
curiosity. Know, then, that I am making a 
complete costume for Mila." 

" Pray satisfy my curiosity still fm^ther ! 
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Who is this being who rejoices in a name made 
out of two notes ? " 

" Have you not seen our little Mila ? Cer- 
tainly you have ! You came in yesterday when 
we were giving her a catechism lesson.*' 

" Trying to give a catechism lesson, you 
mean, and without much success, if I re- 
member right. So our capulet is for that wild 
head ? The child has fine eyes, has she not ? 
A little half -wild creature, whose education is 
going to give you some trouble, I expect. 
When Jeanne asked her why she had been 
created, she answered that she did not know, 
unless it was to be starved and beaten. There 
was more in that answer than she imagined. 
And so you are going to turn that pretty, 
unkempt head with unaccustomed petting 
and finery, Miss Aim^e ? — rather a dangerous 
experiment ! " 

" But we do our best to teach her what is 
right ; she has lessons every day." 

^* And which interests her most — her cate- 
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claisin or the new dress ? — being taught her 
letters, or eating sweetmeats ? " 

" One cannot expect everything at once." 

" No, and besides, she amuses you. Fine 
ladies must have toys of one sort or another, 
I know; and when they tire of those play- 
things, why, what matters what becomes of 
them ? " 

" You have no right to say such things to 
me I " exclaimed Aimee — her eyes flashing 
indignantly. 

" She is roused from her indifierence at 
last," thought Paul with a little sigh of relief. 
" Have I not?" he said aloud; then, with a 
half -mocking glance at the house, which, no 
longer touched with sunshine, looked gloomy 
en6ugh, " As future lord of this magnificent 
domain, I have a right, it seems to me, to 
protect my vassals that are to be. But, after 
all, my protection would not avail in this 
case ; the girl would undoubtedly go wrong 
without your aid or with it — her eyes predict 
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it. Without it, though, the evil might be de- 
layed, as it is, the contrast of her own poverty 
with the comparative splendour which she 
sees about you — of her poor rags with the 
dainty clothes you are making for her — of 
her wretched lot with your own future — 
all that is scarcely calculated to do much 
good to an untamed nature like hers. 
Now, you know, I do not consider it my 
vocation to act as Marplot, and what is 
more, I have no power to do so. If I 
were to advise you to send her back to 
her master, to let her be ill-treated, it 
might be very good advice ; but you would 
scarcely be willing to follow it, so I will 
hold my peace." 

"But, Monsieur de Varenne," faltered 
Aimee, seriously disturbed, " I have told you 
that we do our best to teach her about God, 
and prayer." 

" That is, Jeanne does — you are too busy 
with the dress. Have you not also confessed 
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to me that the lessons in religion, so far, have 
been sad failures ? " 

" So far, perhaps ; but we still hope." 

" She has at least already learnt to look at 
herself in the mirror, and to admire the effect 
of a red ribbon which you had fastened in her 
hair." 

" Oh ! you were watching us ? " 

" Yes, I am an observer of human nature, 
as most idlers are. I repeat it, in all this I 
have no wish to preach — I am merely giving 
you some of the results of my experience." 

" So you would really advise me not to 
finish this capulet — not to let Mila be made 
queen of the St. Henri — not to plan her mar- 
riage with — " 

" Has it gone as f^r as that ? I retract — 
I retract everything I have said. Since there 
is a husband provided, I retire with a bow — 
only I pity the poor fellow, that's all ! " 

" There she goes ! Mila, Mila ! " called out 
the sweet, fresh young voice. Paul leaned 

VOL. II. 
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back lazily, and watched the little peasant as 
she approached. 

" She is certainly pretty — prettier than I 
thought." 

"Is she not?" eagerly exclaimed Aimee, 
forgetting all her perplexities of conscience. 

" And it would be a thousand pities to let 
her remain a farm drudge," he continued, 
smiling. 

" Indeed it would. Her hands are singularly 
small and delicate for one of her class ; there 
is good blood in her veins, I am sure." 

" Said with true republican gusto. Miss 
Aimee ! Decidedly that little head is far too 
pretty not to be turned sooner or later." 
Aimee glanced at him. half inclined to be 
angry, but just at that moment Mila drew 
near, shyly looking up from under her black 
eyelashes. 

" Now we must go to the house for the 
lesson," said Aimee; resolutely getting up. 

"Why not give it out here? it is so pleasant 
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sitting on this fallen tree ; besides, I am con- 
sidered as something of a heathen, and the 
pious lesson might do me good as well." 

" But Jeanne must be waiting for us ; and 
besides, I must try on the whole costume to- 
day." 

" Oh ! " laughed the young man, " trust a 
feminine mind for mixing up religion and 
vanity — it never fails. Whenever I want to 
see pretty bonnets, I go to church ! " 

Aimee did not answer ; she felt annoyed at 
herself for haying given her adversary this 
advantage — especially annoyed as she realized 
that the barrier of dignity so carefully raised 
up had unaccountably received a damaging 
breach. She tried her best to freeze Paul with 
the exceedingly slight bend of the head with 
which she favoured him, but he was not to 
be put off so easily ; he also rose, and accom- 
panied the two girls to the house, without 
waiting to receive the slightest encourage- 
ment. 

2 
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"When the famous lesson and ^trying on' 
are over, will you not come with my sisters, 
and help me unpack my boxes ? You might 
find material for more fancy costumes. I 
always pick up odds and ends wherever I go ; 
but this time I confess that I scarcely know 
what I have with me — rubbish, doubtless." 

" Pretty rubbish, if I may judge from what 
I saw in your room. Ernestine took me there 
when I first arrived. I like pretty things." 

** Then you will come ? " 

" Perhaps — I do not know." Then, to turn 
the subject, she said rather abruptly to Mila, 
who was softly stroking the scarlet hood, 
which she had at once guessed was meant for 
her, " Mila, do you know that prayer Mdlle. 
Jeanne tried to teach you last time ? " 

"No, I cannot learn it; the words are 
strange to me," said the peasant in her hquid 
but almost unintelhgible patois. " They do 
not sound like words made for a poor girl 
like me. I don't like prayers." 
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"Oh, Mila!" 

" But you do Kke to caress that pretty- 
hood in a kitten-like way, and to fancy your- 
self wearing it ! " 

Mila glanced up at the young man as he 
said these words, and thought, with a pang, 
that he who spoke to her in such a half- 
mocking, slighting way was the same whom 
she had seen bowing low before Aim^e that 
evening when she wore the shimmering, 
rustling dress. The girl's beautiful eyes 
filled with tears. 

" I am not scolding you, child ! There is 
nothing wrong in liking pretty things, since 
this young lady, who has all the perfections 
under the sim, confessed just now to liking 
them too. Ah ! here is Jeanne, and I am 
expected to leave you, I suppose ; but it i& 
not for long, for as soon as I have opened the 
boxes I shall expect you, mind ! " 

Mila looked after him as he walked away, 
and then back again at Aim^e, who seemed to 
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have forgotten her presence. The catechism 
lesson that day was a dead failure. Jeanne 
began to lose hope. 

When the boxes were opened, Paul had to 
make various journeys to and fro before he 
could get his company together. At last 
Ernestine bustled in, followed by the two 
girls, Aim^e holding on to Jeanne's arm, as 
mentally she was holding on to her resolution, 
which, she was beginning to perceive, was less 
strong than she had imagined. She was so 
fond of sunshine, of merriment, of genial 
kindness, she was so anxious to like those 
about her, and to be liked by them, that the 
part she had imposed upon herself was grow- 
ing very difficult, the more so in proportion 
as the sting of the injury received, grew less 
acutely felt. 

Mila looked after the ladies, longing greatly 
to follow them, but not daring to do so unin- 
vited. Jeanne's grave and dissatisfied " Good 
evening, Mila," was a dismissal she knew; 
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still she stood there, hoping that Aim^e would 
good-naturedly tell her to come too; but 
Aim^e was thinking of other things, and quite 
forgot her little protegee. Mila felt slighted ; 
her heart swelled within her ; and the thought 
of what awaited her in her master's rough 
household seemed more loathsome to her 
than ever. Aim^e's momentary forgetfulness 
rankled in her mind, outweighing, for the 
time being at least, all the kindnesses and 
benefits received. Poor little Mila ! she was 
very human. 



CHAPTER II. 



Jeanne's champion. 



As Aim^e entered the large, handsome room, 
she remembered the sort of curiosity she had, 
at her first visit, felt with regard to its pos- 
sessor. She smiled to think how little our 
imaginings are ever like the real beings they 
picture. She stood very quietly looking on, 
noting everything about her. In later years 
she always remembered distinctly the impres- 
sion that room made upon her — ^her shght 
hesitation when about to cross the threshold, 
as though indeed she were overstepping some 
imaginary boundary, and then her silent 
curiosity, as she looked from Paul to his sur- 
roundings, and from those back again to him. 
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Those surroundings, by the way, were 
scarcely very orderly. A travelling-rug was 
flung over one chair ; a violin, in its opened 
case, reposed on another ; then the two boxes, 
with a litter of straw about them, occupied 
the middle of the room. A mellow light 
came in through the narrow, deep-set win- 
dows, touching up the objects in the far-off 
comers — a coat of mail, an old Venetian 
mirror, rusty swords, and other such like 
objects — making them glisten with sudden 
Hfe. 

" So you play the violin ? " at last observed 
Aimee, who was sincerely very fond of music. 
" They tell me that you are a pianist too." 

"I am neither one nor the other. I have 
tried to become both, as I have tried in my 
time to do many things, always failing and 
always recommencing. But, at any rate, I am 
enough of a musician to be able to accompany 
you. We must have some music this even- 
ing. 
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He did not ask this time, but took it as a 
matter of course that it was to be. Aimee 
made no objection, but once more became 
very silent. 

" Do make haste, my Paul 1 " exclaimed 
Ernestine, " for I have a thousand things to 
do before dinner, and yet I must see what 
those boxes contain. It is the great excite- 
ment of my life, my dear Aimee, to look at 
what he brings home from his wild journey- 
ings — ^never anything very useful, you may be 
sure. I wonder if there will be something 
this time that will do for a table-cover ? That 
in the salon is just falling to pieces with old 
age.*' 

" Let us see. Perhaps we may find some- 
thing." 

And recklessly he proceeded to throw 
more straw about, as he dragged first one 
object, then another, to light. The three 
women, as curious as so many Pandoras, 
stood looking on, now and then offering aid. 
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whicli was politely but very decidedly re- 
jected. 

The contents of the first box proved to be 
of no great interest, to Ernestine at least. It 
was principally filled with odds and ends 
picked up at Venice. There was a small be- 
grimed picture, for which Paul seemed to have 
an especial predilection, and which he fondly 
believed to be a Giovanni Bellini. Then came 
a piece of ivory, wonderfully carved, but much 
battered and broken. Some Murano vases 
particularly delighted Aimee, with their grace- 
ful shapes and exquisite opal tints; but 
Ernestine turned from them with contempt, 
and exclaimed, quite pathetically, — 

" Ah, Paul I will you never learn to choose 
good, useful, lasting articles, instead of these 
flimsy things that do good to no one, and 
that a breath would break ? No doubt they 
cost a great deal of money too — enough to 
buy a whole set of table linen !" 

" The other box will be more satisfactory, 
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I doubt not," said Paul, cheerfully, first 
placing his dainty treasures on a dark oak 
table, just where a red glow from the setting 
sun trembled, for as we have seen, there 
was something of the artist in this young 
man. He was right, the other box did prove 
more satisfactory; there was quite a little 
chorus of admiration as he unfolded, and dis- 
played to the best advantage, bits of oriental- 
looking draperies, the rich colours of which 
blended deliciously ; nothing crude, nothing 
hard, shocked the eye. Ernestine seized 
eagerly a wonderful shawl her brother handed 
her, the dark pattern of which was brightened 
by golden threads woven in and out ; it was 
a superb fabric, and would doubtless have 
been far beyond M. de Varenne's moderate 
means, had it »not been seriously damaged in 
one corner. 

"I must go and measure the table, and 
see whether I Cannot hide the bad part," ex- 
claimed Ernestine ; and she forthwith left the 
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room, the graceful folds of the eastern fabric 
falling about her in seeming mockery of her 
meagre, angular figure. 

" Now it is your turn to choose," Paul 
said, turning to Aimee and his younger 
sister. " Why, Jeanne ! I never saw your 
eyes brighten so over mere vanities; is the 
world tempting you at last ?" and he tumbled 
out a variety of pretty nothings on the floor 
at her feet. 

"I mean to make a Judith of Jeanne," 
exclaimed Aimee, tossing about the various 
treasures. She had a pretty knack of turn- 
ing and arranging draperies, and she de- 
lighted in exercising this all-feminine talent. 
She took up a long, soft, silky veil, in which 
creamy white, bright red, and gold sparkles 
were beautifully mixed and woven. " Mon- 
sieur de Varenne, quick ! hand me that 
dreadful-looking scimitar that is dangling 
there, from under the embossed shield ! " 

Paul, much amused at her imperiousness, 
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obeyed, and when he returned lie found that 
the veil had been twisted into a loose turban, 
the ends of which came over the shoulder: 
it was a head-gear singularly becoming to 
Jeanne. 

All the actress natm^e in the girl was 
roused; she assumed instinctively the cha- 
racter given to her ; there was in her ex- 
pression a most subtle mixture of dread, 
religious exaltation, natural horror, fierce 
joy, and something too of the proud con- 
sciousness of personal beauty and power. 
Her superb eyes glowed, and the delicate 
nostrils were dilated. Yet she had scarcely 
changed her position ; she stood, bending 
slightly forward, as though eager to look into 
the future, which yet she dreaded. 

" Jeanne 1" exclaimed her brother, "what 
a grand creature you are ! Where have you 
been hiding your beauty all this time ? Do 
you know that you would make a glorious 
actress? If the director of the Theatre 
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Fran^ais were to see you so, lie would not 
rest until he had secured you ! " 

Without warning, without a word, a storm 
of passion, of pain, passed over Jeanne's face. 
She tore off the gauzy veil, and threw down 
the scimitar ; then, still without a word, she 
rushed from the room. 

At first, astonishment kept both witnesses 
of this singular outbreak silent. Paul flushed 
angrily ; he hated scenes, and this one seemed 
to him particularly ridiculous. It was not 
without some uneasiness that he looked 
towards Aimee ; to his surprise he saw that 
her eyes were filled with tears. 

"Poor Jeanne!" she said, feeling guilty, 

■ 

for it was through her inconsiderateness that 
all the stormy feelings Jeanne usually con- 
cealed so well had been wakened. 

" Poor Jeanne ! Indeed, Mademoiselle de 
Marsac, I feel grateful to you for endeavour- 
ing to cover my sister's absurd conduct by 
your compassion; but she deserves no such 
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gentle treatment. I feel that I ought to 
apologize to our guest for her senseless be- 
haviour. What ! one must not in her saintly- 
presence even speak of theatres ? The very- 
sound of the word * actress' sullies her hearing. 
Oh I I have no patience with Pharisees ! ". 

" And it is to your sister — to Jeanne — that 
you apply such a word ?" 

" Why should I not ? Is it not being 
Pharisaical to condemn all who are not like 
unto us ? Jeanne is above her fellow-mor- 
tals ; she prays ; she meditates. It is true 
that her life is useless to herself and to others ; 
but it is her privilege, I suppose, to despise 
other women — those who are exposed to 
temptations, and who, in spite of this, often 
manage to keep a warm heart under their 
tinsel — who are helpful, kind, capable of 
heroism too — but then they are not saints, 
it must be confessed, and they must not 
be mentioned in the presence of Jeanne, 
whose virtue, never having been tried, is no 
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virtue at all ! She shuts herself up, and I 
dare say practises mortification in imitation 
of the saints — works herself up into unhealthy- 
ecstasies of devotion. When she is forced to 
return to real life, however, she is none the 
better for her prayers; no more helpfiil to 
her sister ; no more attentive to her father. 
Her piety is forced, unnatural, harmful; it 
was not so that our dear mother understood 
religion !" 

"You entirely mistake Jeanne; you are 
unjust, unfeeling, and — " 

" And incapable of understanding exalted 
natures. I know the phrase. Mademoiselle 
de Marsac. Doubtless you are right ; I do 
not much believe in heroics ; I have an ab- 
surd notion that gentleness, sweetness — ^that 
cheerful helpfulness and charity — ^are essential 
qualities in women. I am no mystic, and 
therefore I am accused of being irreligious ; 
yet I assure you that I believe, and believe 
heartily, in that sort of religion which enters 

VOL. n. D 
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into everything, into the small as well as the 
great things of life, which makes virtue grace- 
ful as well as strong ; but I confess it, I have 
no faith in Jeanne's pietism; it is secret, 
gloomy, and very near to morbid self-con- 
centration." 

" That is, M. de Varenne, it has not the 
advantage of pleasing you. Like most of 
your sex, you have theories concerning ours ; 
you have in your mind half a dozen well- 
defined types of women, and you class us all 
according to those types — ^not perceiving, in 
your blundering blindness, that our natures 
individually, one by one, in their infinite 
variety, require careftd study and patient 
investigation to be even half understood. 
I know Jeanne, and you do not, though 
you are her brother, and I a comparative 
stranger. I admire her, I pity her, and I 
feel a kind of fury when I see how, in 
her own family, she is misimderstood and 

* 

undervalued !" 
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"I do not believe in les femmes income 
prisesJ^ 

"No, you do not believe in anything 
which is a little beyond your vision; you 
must touch, turn round about, inside out, 
every fact before you will acknowledge its 
existence; and that is why you will, all 
your life, misjudge my Jeanne, who is so 
much above — " Aimee stopped short; she 
felt that in her indignation she was going 
too far. 

" Pray continue," observed Paul, who was 
so amused at her sudden confusion that 
his angry excitement immediately subsided. 
" I am not sensitive, I assure you ; indeed, I 
think I rather like being abused." 

"I have said my say, so good afternoon, 
monsieur ;" and Aimee made a demure little 
curtsey. 

" That is not fair ; I was just on the point 
of being converted, and that is the way you 
abandon a good work ! Seriously, permit 

D 2 
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me to say, Miss Aimee, that I admire 
you for your warm defence of my sister, and 
that I thank you for it ; I am glad she has 
found such a jfriend. Her life is not a gay 
one, poor child ; and I assure you I do not 
believe more than half of the hard things 
I say about her !" 

" Perhaps not ; but why are you so 
antagonistic with her ? You two ought, it 
seems to me, to be firm friends and allies; 
but, on the contrary, you mutually irritate 
each other." 

" You have told me that I do not under- 
stand her, and, you see, a man always thinks 
harshly of a woman he does not understand." 

« 

" Because it hurts his vanity." 

" Precisely. But let us return to the un- 
packing. I fancy we might still find some 
pretty things at the bottom of that box, and 
you like pretty things. It is a weakness you 
have owned to. Will you not help me look 
for them ?" 
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" Not to-day." 

"Why not?" and Paul's tone was very 
persuasive. He was astonished to find how 
much he wished her to stay. 

"You forget," observed Aimee, with 
mischief lurking in her eyes, " that we are 
in France, that I am without a chaperon^ 
and alone with you; that, consequently, I 
have already braved les convenances by 
speaking to you under such awful circum- 
stances." 

" I hate les convenances — just now, at least. 
Stay but five minutes !" 

" Not one, M. de Varenne. Good-bye ! " 

"At least assure me that you are not 
angry with me ! Forget all I said about 
Jeanne, and give me your hand in token of 
reconciliation." 

" I am not angry with you, therefore there 
is no need of reconciliation;" and Aimee 
opened the door, without so much as offering 
him a finger. But just as she was crossing 
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the . threshold, the spirit of fun, which was 
very strong in her, overcame for an instant 
the reserve which she put on like a mantle 
that was dreadfully apt to fall off, and she 
looked up at the young man, her eyes all 
alight with the merriment which his discon- 
solate appearance excited in her. Then she 
ran away, her rippling laugh echoing along 
the solemn old rooms. 

" How much does she know ?" queried 
Paul, as he listened to the pleasant sound. 
That she was not in total ignorance of the 
plot against her, that she resented it, was 
evident from her affectation of a reserve 
which was palpably in contradiction with her 
nature. That she did not fully realize the 
seriousness of her position was equally 
evident; with national fearlessness, she was 
attempting to brave her antagonists. " Poor 
child !" he muttered. Then he asked himself 
what he ought in honour to do. Go away 
immediately — ^that would be the wisest; for 
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in the eyes of the world — their world at least 
— a long stay at the chateau in the constant 
companionship of a young girl like Aimee 
must lead to marriage, or else compromise 
her; therefore he ought to go. Yet, on 
the other hand, he felt that he could not leave 
her unprotected near his father ; he ought to 
be at hand to fight her battles for her. He 
could not help smiling at the odd position in 
which he found himself; he was at once 
the danger and the protector against that 
danger. All there was of chivalry in him 
was roused; and what at that moment he 
honestly wished to do was to see this young 
girl safely out of a difficult and humiliating 
position. 

But at any rate he could not go away for 
a few days at least. To tell the truth, he 
found the paternal roof very pleasant just at 
this time ; and until a sense of duty told him 
that the moment of departure had arrived, he 
was well content to stay. Aiixi6e was not his 
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ideal ; but she was amusing to watch, never- 
theless. What his ideal really was, he did 
not himself know ; it was something vaguely- 
grand, very lofty, very pure, and very 
impossible. 



CHAPTER III. 



" MUSIO HATH CHAEMS . . . ." 



The heat of the afternoon gave way in the 
evening to sudden cold; there was distant 
thunder among the mountains ; the storm did 
not reach the valley, but great clouds veiled 
the sky, and by one of those abrupt changes 
common in that region, it grew chiUy enough 
to force one in-doors. 

The family assembled in the salon^ which, 
dimly lighted by one lamp, looked mysteri- 
ously large and grand. The shabbiness of 
the furniture was less apparent than in broad 
daylight, and the old-fashioned, quaintly- 
shaped chairs and tables gained much by the 
semi-obscurity. The group about the centre 
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table, newly covered with the beautiful shawl, 
had more of a oosey home-look than anything 
Aim^e had seen since her arrival. Ernestine, 
at work as usual, would look up every now 
and then, and rearrange the folds of her 
newly-found treasure ; the marquis, at a little 
distance, watched with satisfaction his son 
and Aim^e as they discussed music and chose 
various songs. Had any one told him that 
the two young people, whom he already saw 
united by his all-powerful will, had each the 
firm resolution to resist that will, he would 
have received the information with most in- 
dignant disbelief. Jeanne also, from her low 
seat, watched these two, wondering -at Aim^e's 
ease of manner — at the facility with which she 
said bright nothings. Jeanne envied her 
greatly ; she was even more silent than usual. 
No allusion had been made to her outbreak of 
the afternoon, but the dark circles about her 
eyes showed that she herself still dwelt pain- 
fully upon it. 
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Of all the occasions on which it is difficult 
to maintain dignified reserve, perhaps the 
most difficult is that on which two persons 
" try over" music together. Paul was a good 
accompanyist, and Aimee soon discovered 
that it was easy and pleasant to sing her 
favourite songs with his aid. Hers was a 
voice which every one listened to with plea- 
sure; it was neither very strong nor very 
cultivated, but it had a great charm, all its 
own ; a penetrating, thrilling sweetness, with 
now and then a touch of pathos which 
one scarcely expected from such a careless, 
pleasure-loving creature. It was a voice such 
as a man would like his wife to possess — essen- 
tially a home voice — one that httle children 
would always find comforting and soothing. 

After a while Paul brought out his violin, 
and Aimee took his place at the piano. Here 
things did not go so smoothly. It must be 
confessed that the young lady had rather 
eccentric notions as to time, and that more 
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than once she was at a loss to know a " do** 
from a "la" when it happened to be very 
much above or under the lines. Now, a 
young lady, who has to be told her notes, no 
longer has a right to be severely distant, 
Paul felt grateful for her neglected musical 
education, and supplied the deficiencies with 
admirable gravity. 

Music is all very well, especially for the 
performers ; for listeners, who, like the mar- 
quis, are not blest with a very keen appre- 
ciation of its charms, it is apt to grow tedious, 
especially as it condemns one to polite silence 
and to a certain social insignificance for the 
time being. The marquis objected to being 
put in the background, so after a while he 
drew his chair forward and tapped compla- 
cently on the lid of his snufP-box. When he 
did this, his children well knew that he meant 
to impress them with a few well-felt remarks. 
Paul was not best pleased, perhaps ; but he, 
who was a disappointment to his father in the 
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important things of life, usually tried to make 
up for this by humouring him on all trivial 
occasions, so he also took a chair and prepared 
respectfully to listen. 

" I have some news for you, my children." 

" News at LesTourelles ?" murmured Paul ; 
" that is an innovation indeed ! " 

" Is Bardeau going to give the price you ask 
for the calf ? " eagerly questioned Ernestine, 
to whom that would certainly have been great 
news. Her intentness made them all laugh, 
except indeed the marquis, who for the mo- 
ment was in a lofty frame of mind, above 
calves and farmers; Ernestine, good soull 
never was in a lofty frame of mind. 

"Let us leave domestic concerns for a 
more fitting occasion, my daughter ; they can 
scarcely interest our young guest." Saying 
this, the old gentleman turned towards Aimee 
with a bow so courtly that it seemed to resume 
in itself all the gracious statehness of the high 
heel, powder, and rujffle school. Aimee's mis- 
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demeanours were all forgotten, she was taken 
into favour. Though secretly the marquis 
thought music unnecessary and generally un- 
pleasant noise, he had been pleased with the 
singing, with the duet playing in particular, 
even though these duets had been chiefly by 
Mozart, and had struck him as even more un- 
pleasant as to sound than all the rest ; yet, as 
he had used his eyes, and tried to use his ears 
as little as possible, he was satisfied. Things 
were going on as they should. He enveloped 
his future daughter-in-law with unctuous be- 
nignity ; all his fears — and, though he would 
scarcely allow it now, even to himself, he had 
had vague fears — ^were laid to rest ; this fair- 
haired girl was destined soon to form a part 
of that system of perfections of which he was 
the centre. Secretly, this kind of appropria- 
tion, which she perfectly understood, roused 
all Aimee's spirit of opposition ; yet she could 
not help admiring the grand manner, the rich 
roll of the voice, which gave to his common- 
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place remarks — and they never were other 
than commonplace — ^the force of compliments. 

" My piece of news," he continued, " is this: 
Madame Freval is coming back among us; 
Monrepos is being put in order." 

"Madame Freval !" exclaimed three voices 
in different tones. 

"Yes, Madame Freval." The marquis 
did not look up as he repeated the name; 
he seemed to think it necessary to assume 
still greater dignity of tone as he continued, 
" I have deliberated long with myself, and 
have at last come to the conclusion that 
it would be in accordance with Christian 
charity to forget the past, and to renew an 
acquaintance long broken off. I shall invite 
our neighbour to the St. Henri." To look at 
him BS he uttered those words, one would 
have supposed that the dispensing of pardons 
and rebukes had been deposited in his hands 
by an aU-wise Providence. It was with 
somewhat less of solemnity that he added. 
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" Besides, I understand that the lady wishes 
to purchase the bit of my woods which joins 
her grounds. It is of no value to me, and I 
expect to get a good price for it." 

" An excellent incentive to Christian for- 
giveness that, father!" observed Paul with 
perfect seriousness. Then he hastened to 
add, "I am very glad Madame Freval is 
coming; I like her exceedingly. Whenever 
we met — and that was often, for she has 
travelled a great deal — I was always one of 
her intimates." 

"You might have remembered," said his 
father sharply, "that I disapproved of her 
conduct." 

" My dear father ! I was moved by the 
spirit of forgiveness a httle before you — that 
is all!" 

With the best intentionp, this yoimg man 
was always irritating his father, and being 
irritated by him. The marquis seemed in- 
clined to retaliate, but he checked himself, 
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and, turning once more to Aimee, blandly 
observed, — 

"You have never, I dare say, my child, 
assisted at a rural f6te such as the St. Henri 
is to be ? In your adopted country the affec- 
tionate intercourse between the landowners 
and the peasants, which is so beautiful a 
feature in our life, scarcely exists as yet, I 
believe. The nation is still too young, too 
unformed. In time, who knows — " 

" I think the real reason is that we have 
no class which corresponds to your peasantry. 
A petty farmer, or even a day-labourer, with 
us calls himself a citizen. Somehow, he 
seems to prefer the name." 

" A bad sign, my dear — a very bad sign ! 
The country must be rotten at the core if 
such is reaUy the case. With us there is 
something truly patriarchal and touching in 
the relation between superiors and inferiors ; 
but you will soon be able to judge of this 
fully for yourself. On the day of my fSte — 

VOL. II. E 
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wliioh is also, as you know, tliat of our 
rightful sovereign, Henri V. — ^it has been for 
many years my custom to assemble about me 
my family, a few personal friends, and the 
peasants who for generations past have 
enjoyed the patronage of our family. They 
are not, on the whole, ungrateful for the 
benefits conferred upon them." Aimee, as 
she remembered the miserable aspect of the 
village, could not help wondering what form 
those benefits had taken — not a very tangible 
one, it would seem. "The secret of all 
government," continued the marquis, cross- 
ing his legs — ^he did not often speak at any 
length, but when he did he turned the 
sentences in his mouth with positive enjoy- 
ment; the words fell from him with a slow 
unction which had the sound of eloquence ; 
he often sighed to think that the Legitimist 
party had missed a valuable orator in his 
person — " the secret of all government, my 
child, is to amuse the people. Whether your 
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sway is over a small village or over a large 
ooimtry, the springs to be touched are the 
same. While you please and amuse — and 
the lower classes are very easily amused — 
you can do with them what you will. They 
like to be led by a strong hand — the stronger 
the better — ^but they must not be allowed to 
become dull or depressed ; for then they will 
begin to reason in their way, and from 
that false reasoning revolutions and kindred 
horrors arise." 

"But they are human beings like our- 
selves ; and, since we reason and think, why 
should not they?" 

" That is a great mistake — ^they in no way 
resemble the higher classes. But it is against 
aU my ideas to discuss serious questions with 
ladies — " 

" So we are to be amused and kept in the 
dark also?" 

" Certainly ; it is for your good. But now 
I must leave you, as I have accounts to make 
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up. Do not sit up late, I beg, or those roses 
might fade;" and he bowed gallantly to 
Aimee, glancing at the said roses as though 
he approved of them as part of his own 
belongings. 

When the marquis left the room an almost 
unconscious sigh of relief broke from most of 
those he left behind, and each took an easier 
attitude. 

"And now tell me about this Madame 
Freval, who is to be forgiven and taken into 
the family favour 1 Who and what is she ?'*• 
asked Aimee. 

" She is that rare marvel — a woman whose 
perfections are so harmonious that they 
never jar on the most sensitive nerves," 
answered Paul warmly. 

" She is one who has disgraced herself by a 
mesalliance,** retorted Ernestine, who, in spite 
of her habitual good-nature, was very severe 
in her judgment of such-like misdemeanours. 

^* I shall hke her, I am sure I " exclaimed 
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Aimee, looking defiance at the last speaker. 
"I believe firmly in mesalliances^ and it is 
sucli a comfort to hear of a woman who 
hasn't a * De ' to her name 1 " 

" Ah ! that comes of your deplorable 
education!" sighed the good spinster, with 
such a comical look of depression that all 
laughed. 

" But all this does not tell me much about 
Madame Freval. Is she young and pretty?" 

" Neither one nor the other now, but she 
still exercises a great fascination over all 



who approach her." Then he told her 
history. 

Madame Freval, daughter of a M. de la 
Roche, a friend and distant relative of the De 
Varenne family, was married at sixteen to a 
man whom she had scarcely seen, and who 
was older than her father. It was a heau 
parti for the young girl, whose fomily was 
poor, living obscurely in the most habitable 
part of an old ruin, within walking distance 
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of Les Tourelles, She had been brought up 
in exalted piety, and possessed strength of 
character enough to keep that piety intact in 
the midst of a loveless marriage, surrounded 
by all the temptations of Paris life — never had 
so much as a breath sullied the purity of her 
name. Among the men who surrounded her 
was a young poet whom she helped in his first 
struggles, and who adored her. Whatever 
were her own feelings towards him, she 
banished him from her presence at the first 
avowal of his passion, but when, at eight-and 
twenty, she was left a widow, she married her 
poet-lover, and never was union more close 
and more tender. The world chose to be 
indignant at this marriage, and the outcry 
against her was such that, to live in peace, 
they went to Italy. Their happiness, how- 
ever, did not last many years ; the poet died, 
just as he was beginning to be known and 
appreciated in the world of letters. Madame 
Freval's grief was such that it ajffected 
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her health — it never, however, degenerated 
into selfishness — she remained gentle, sympa- 
thetic, always ready to Ksten to the sorrows of 
others, and to alleviate them whenever it was 
in her power. This was the woman whom 
the marquis, in his magnanimity, consented 
to forgive. She had built near the old 
chateau, of which but a few picturesque frag- 
ments now remained, a modern English- 
looking country-house, where everything was 
smiling, peaceful, and comfortable. This 
place she called " Monrepos," and here, after 
much travelling about, for she was unusually 
fond of studying foreign customs, and of ap- 
propriating such as pleased her, she had 
resolved to settle. 

" She is one," said Paul, by way of con- 
clusion, " in whom I thoroughly admire and 
respect piety, because it is intelligent and 
practical; it pervades all her actions, sweetens 
her nature, gives strength to her gentleness ; 
it is a piety which does not fear investigation, 
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wliicli is open, cheerful, and never degenerates 
into effete mysticism." 

**I should like to see Monrepos. Is it 
too far for a walk ? " asked Aimee, who saw 
that Jeanne was growing uneasy under what, 
in her extreme sensitiveness, she took to be 
an attack on herself. 

" Too far perhaps by the road, but there is 
a short cut over the hill, if you are not afraid 
of a little scrambling. Shall we go to-morrow 
morning and take our luncheon with us ? " 

All, even Ernestine, consented joyfully to 
the proposed picnic. Then Aimee rose to go. 

" One moment : will you not give us a last 
song to dream about ? " and Paul turned over 
the pages of a volume of Schubert's melodies. 

Aimee stood a moment undecided, then she 
went up quickly to the piano, put him and his 
music aside, and said, — 

" I do not feel classically inclined just now. 
I will sing you a negro melody, which will 
make this venerable chateau echo with shiver- 
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ing horror, and, if it possessed hair, would 
make each particular one stand on end 1 " and 
she struck a few chords, which sounded 
barbaric enough. " My song is called, * Way 
down de Swanee Eibber,' a title I find some 
difficulty in translating for you." 

" You need not translate it for me," said 
Paul quietly, in more than tolerable English. 
She looked up at him, and struck a false 
note. 

" Oh ! I remember ; Ernestine once told me 
that you spoke my tongue, and even she added, 
if I mistake not, that you had aU the talents 
and accomplishments under the sun ! " Paul 
bowed gravely in acknowledgment of the 
compliment. 

" Way down de Swanee Eibber . ." began 
Aimee, her sweet voice ringing crystal clear 
in the old high room. The homely words soon 
brought memories of happy childish days 
vividly to her mind. The half -mocking tone 
in which she had begun her song changed as 
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she went on. It was the Hudson Biver she saw, 
with her sister and the children clustering 
round her in the pretty garden by the river- 
side. It was home to her, and she felt herself 
to be an exile in a foreign land. When she 
came to the words, — 

^ Ohf darkies ! how m j lieart grows weanj. 
Far from de old folks at home ! *' 

she fairly broke down, and rose hastily from 
the piano for fear of sobbing aloud. 

" Miss Aimee ! for Heaven's sake what is it 
afflicts you so ? " asked Paul in his some- 
what formal English, while the two sisters 
looked on in sympathetic astonishment. 

" I wish I had never left my home ! " she 
exclaimed passionately — ^for at that moment 
the false position in which she f oimd herself 
forced itself on her mind. Then, recovering 
herself, she slightly bowed her head to the 
young man, and, taking Jeanne's hand, left 
the salon. 
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Paul remained for some time in a brown 
study. Most of the women he had met in 
society had acquired an exterior polish, so 
superiorly laid on that it was rare that one 
was able to see much imder that polish, so 
that it was a shock, as well as a sort of 
pleasure, to meet a girl who, like Aimee, im- 
pulsively allowed every mood of hers to be 
seen. He was by no means sure that he ap- 
proved of this ; her reserve — ^which was too 
visibly meant to be reserve — once laid aside, 
the variations of her mood — and they were 
numberless — were as visible as the constant 
change of light in the eyes, and the constant 
rise and fall of colour in the soft cheeks. No, 
he was by no means sure that he approved of 
all this, but it was interesting to watch — de- 
cidedly interesting. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE giant's bowl. 



Is there anything in the world more delight- 
ful, and at the same time less conducive to 
dignified reserve, than a scramble up a 
wooded hill-side ? Aimee allowed her spirits 
full liberty when, next morning, she and the 
De Varennes were fairly on their way to 
Monrepos. Depression rarely lasted long 
with her ; and now the bright crispness of the 
air, the beauty of the sky, still flecked with 
clouds, reminiscences of last night's storm, 
the deKcious smell of the trees and grass,— aU 
conspired to make her forget every distasteful 
subject. It must be owned, moreover, that, 
aside from all outward influences, she was 
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always most willing to leave vexed questions 
aside, and to enjoy the present, with all the 
vigour of her fresh young nature. 

The way, as Paul had announced, was by 
no means an easy one ; for a little distance 
they followed the road skirting the " Gorge 
du Crepuscule," but soon the pioneer led 
away to the left, striding between the trees, 
beating aside the bushes, and clearing away 
obtruding stones ; naturally, Aimee had to be 
helped over these difficulties; Jeanne was 
almost as good a mountaineer as her brother, 
and walked on with perfect ease, occasionally 
giving a helping hand to Ernestine, who 
puffed aiid panted considerably in the 
ascent. 

" How can you find your way in this wil- 
derness?" asked Aimee, as she paused to 
rest in a small open space. There was, in the 
centre of this spot, one big tree with gnarled 
roots and moss-covered trunk, which towered 
above all the other trees of the hill-side ; it 
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made a great mass of shade, wliicli, as the 
wind swayed the branches, advanced and 
retreated over the sunshiny grass, like a great 
caress. 

" It was a favourite ramble of mine when 
I was a boy. I know all the nooks, all the 
mountain-paths, all the torrents round 
about. Sometimes in my travels, when I 
grow tired of my aimless life, I shut my eyes 
just to see such a spot as this for instance, 
and then I grow home-sick — ^mountain-sick, 
perhaps, would convey my meaning better." 

" Then for goodness' sake, Paul, why don't 
you come and settle among us ? Why don't 
you marry, have children, and live as your 
ancestors did ? They never wanted to waste 
their lives in travelling ! " exclaimed Ernes- 
tine. 

" Ah ! why indeed ? You see, my good 
sister, I am not a bit like my ancestors, and 
that's the truth." Then he turned to Aimee : 
" I was going to explain to you, that, in all 
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the apparent irregularity of our course, we 
have kept steadily in one direction. Yopder, 
a little to the right, is the brow of the hill ; we 
are not going to attempt its ascent, though 
there is from it a fine view of the mountain 
region ; but it might prove too fatiguing. I 
mean to take you a little more to the left ; in 
about twenty minutes we shall reach the 
ridge, and a little farther on there is a 
beautiful resting-place, which commands the 
tiny valley in which Monrepos is situated. 
You will not, I think, care to explore the 
place to-day, especially as before long we 
shall, I fancy, all be obliged to go in proces- 
sion, headed by my father, to pay a visit of 
ceremony to the lady of the mansion. I hate 
ceremony, don't you ? But then you will, on 
that occasion, have the pleasure of seeing the 
family coach ; that is worth sufiering some- 
thing for, I assure you. "When it comes into 
my possession, I mean to present it to the 
Abbaye Oluny." 
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" Our carriage is a very Iiaiidsoine one," 
said Ernestine, with dignity; "much more 
solid and respectable than the things one sees 
in cities. Our two horses have difficulty in 
dragging it, yet they are strong, for they do 
most of the ploughing. As to the Abbe 
Cluny, of whom you speak, I do not know 
him; but I should say that a coach which 
once took our father to court is not one 
suitable for a priest ; besides, I did not know 
you were so fond of giving to the clergy as all 
that comes to ! " 

Paul and Aimee looked at each other, and, 
despite all their efforts, they broke out into a 
merry laugh. Ernestine joined in it, thinking 
that probably she had said something very 
witty without knowing it ; but Jeanne flushed 
angrily, as she always did when her sister 
showed her lamentable ignorance. 

"Come, Jeanne!" exclaimed Aim^e, who 
was always quick to see and cover her friend's 
silent fits of annoyance, " you must help me 
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along now, and we will leave Ernestine and 
your brother to settle the coach question. 
Let us make haste, for we are to have our 
luncheon when we reach the top, and I 
confess that I am getting most unromanti- 
cally hungry!" 

"Aimee," said Jeanne, when they had 
gone on some time in silence, " why did you 
and Paul laugh? It is cruel to mock our 
ignorance. Is it our fault if we have been 
educated like peasants? "What is it about 
this priest?" 

" It is not a priest, dear," answered Aimee, 
very gently. "Your brother speaks so 
rapidly that it is by no means astonishing 
that you should have heard abbe instead of 
abbaye. He was speaking of the H6tel or 
Abbaye Cluny, an old ruin in the heart of 
Paris which is used as a museum of 
curiosities." 

" Then why did not Paul explain this to 
us simply as you have done, instead of mock- 
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ing and jeering? Paul is not a good 
brother." 

" You do not understand each other, and 
it is a great pity." 

" He is not a good brother to us, nor a 
good son to our father ; and one who is a bad 
son and a bad brother will make a bad hus- 
band." Jeanne spoke bitterly, and the flush 
in her cheeks grew very hot. 

"You are unjust — " and then Aiin6e sud- 
denly stopped, astonished to find that she 
was defending Paul to Jeanne, as the day 
before she had defended Jeanne to him ; she 
instantly lapsed into silence, making a pre- 
tence of finding the way difficult, and so 
turning her companion's attention from her 
own griefs. 

Before long the resting-place was reached. 
There were trees around the level space, 
which was pleasantly carpeted with moss 
and flowering heather. There were hills 
all about, above which the mountain-peaks 
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showed in grand ruggedness. Aimee, from 
the height where she stood, looked down on 
the sun-bathed valley beneath, and thought 
it was the very tiniest valley she had ever 
seen — a mere bowl-shaped depression among 
the hills, where there could be no lack of air, 
no possibility of feeling prisoned, but where 
a traveller, wayworn, might long to rest. It 
was one of those places where the world 
seems to have no right to intrude — an abode 
of peace and sweet restfulness. There was 
nothing rough or abrupt in its immediate 
vicinity; all around was a gentle slope of 
varied green; there was a sheen of water, 
too, far down, half hidden by surrounding 
trees, so that the lack of placid water, which 
is one of the drawbacks of the Pyrenees, was 
not felt. The house, towards which white 
garden-walks wandered, was scarcely visible, 
being masked by high trees. 

" Do you wonder," presently said Paul, 
" that Madame Freval should have renamed 
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her old home, and called it Monrepos ? Can 
you not imagine that the very trees whisper, 
' Here you can find repose ' — and is not that, 
after all, happiness ? " 

" Perhaps," answered Aimee, " after toil, 
it may be ; but before the heat and burden of 
the day has been bravely borne, it is 
cowardice to wish for repose." 

Paul smiled, but did not answer. 

" Come !" called out Ernestine, who, being 
little troubled with a sentimental admiration 
for the beautiful, had immediately spied the 
luncheon-basket, confided to a small boy, and 
had lost no time in spreading its contents on 
the grass ; " do come ! I cannot feed on 
words, whatever you can do, and I want 
to eat." 

This was an appeal not to be withstood, 
and forthwith the small party crowded 
around the frugal repast, laughing and talk- 
ing merrily. Picnics usually are a delusion 
and a snare. Most of us have a shuddering 
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remembrance of an effort at gaiety in the 
midst of depressing circumstances ; of attempts 
at ruralizing in fine clothes, of flirting with a 
pretence of being alone with sweet nature, 
while you knew, and she knew, that the world, 
represented by the dozen or more dear friends, 
two hundred yards off, watched you closely 
to see how you conducted the flirting, which 
you knew, and she knew, and they knew, 
was '* the thing " to do at a picnic. Inspirit- 
ing that I inspiriting like the finding of flies 
in your champagne, and spiders in your 
chicken salad. 

But in this case, as there was neither 
champagne, chicken salad, pretence of flirt- 
ing, nor any of the other attributes of a 
regular picnic — as our party were simply 
eating heartily in the open air after a good 
scramble, with a beautiful view about them — 
there was real enjoyment and laughter, that 
had no pretence whatever in it. Even Jeanne 
imbent and joined in the talk. 
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"Is there not some legend about this 
valley ? It seems to me I remember some- 
thing about one," said Paul. 

" Do not talk to me about the legends of 
the people about here !" exclaimed Ernestine ; 
" they sound like wicked heathen stories, not 
at all like the legends of the saints in the big 
black book that I read on fSte-days. I never 
could remember even those very long at a 
time. It's Jeanne that likes to stuff her head 

r 

with such nonsense. As a child, the only way 
to keep her quiet was to teU her stories of 
giants, fairies, and such like beings.'* 

"Come, Jeanne," said her brother, "we 
are all lazily inclined just now ; do brush up 
your memory. Tell us any sort of a legend ; 
we promise not to be critical. If you forget any 
part, fill it up with your own imagination. 
We shall take it aU on faith." 

" There really isa legend about the Mon- 
repos valley. My nurse told it to me many 
times when I was a child. It is simple 
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enougli, as you sliall see. Once upon a time, 
many hundreds and thousands of years ago, 
there were no high mountains like the Pic du 
Midi and the Maladetta to be seen here. 
There might have been hills like the one on 
which we are seated, and those others around 
us, but even of that one cannot be sure. The 
country was in the possession of men so big 
and so strong that with one little finger they 
could have crushed us all, as we, without 
thinking of it, crush the insects when we 
walk. But if these men were strong they 
were also very proud. They said, ' The 
earth belongs to us, it kisses our feet, but the 
heavens do not obey us.' And the thought 
that the heavens were untouched by them 
grew to be a subject of irritation to all, but 
most especially to their chief, Kan-ral-hu. 
He was the largest and strongest of the giants, 
and as it was strength which they worshipped, 
he was made king over them. One day, 
when Kan-ral-hu had drained his immense 
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bowl many times, his courage became mad- 
ness, and he said, ^ Let us tear up the earth, 
and break the heavens by throwing the frag- 
ments against the sky ! * So each giant tore 
the rocks asunder and hurled them against 
the sky, so that the earth was disturbed from 
its quiet, but the sky was still imtouched. 
* Let us pile the rocks one on the top of the 
other, so that we may touch the sky with our 
hands and tear it down I ■ And so they piled 
huge rocks together, and scrambled up the 
mountains they had thus formed. Then God 
grew angry, and sent down His angels with 
their fire-swords. The flash of these swords 
blinded the giants, so that they ran here and 
there uttering great cries, and as each in turn 
was touched by an angel he turned to stone 
and became himself a mountain ; that is the 
reason the mountain shapes are so wild and 
agonized. But Kan-ral-hu had not yet been 
bhnded, and he ran away before the fire- 
swords, forgetting his courage. Perhaps he 
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might have escaped, but as he ran, he saw his 
big bowl, of which he was very fond. An 
irresistible desire to drink came upon him. 
He raised the bowl to his lips and had nearly 
drained its contents when St. Michael himself 
appeared before him and challenged him to 
fight. Kan-ral-hu, with a cry of rage, which 
still echoes among the mountains when there 
is a great storm, threw his bowl far from him, 
and turned towards his adversary ; but at the 
first touch of the angel's hand he, like his 
followers, turned to stone, and it is he whom 
we can just see far away, towering above the 
other mountain- tops. His name is now the 
*Maladetta,* and there is his bowl at our 
feet. The force with which it was thrown 
sank it deep in the earth. See ! there is yet 
some of the water at the bottom which the 
giant had not time to drink ! '* 

" Ah I Jeanne, there is the weak point of 
your legend; what Kan-ral-hu drank was 
certainly not water I " 
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" I see no use in suoli stories as those," said 
Ernestine decidedly. She was knitting a new 
heel in a sock of her father's, and her needles 
clicked as she worked with a little sound 
which seemed to say, " Ours is useful music — 
listen I listen I " "They do no good to any one, 
but make us think we see one thing instead 
of another — as though mountain-tops were 
anything or could ever have been anything 
but mountain- tops I" 

"Well, Ernestine, tell us a story in your 
own fashion — one that will do us good." 

"I ? Bless me, Paul, what can you be think- 
ing of ? I have had other things to do in my 
life besides listening to or making up stories, 
like my poor Jeanne there I " — and Ernestine 
drew herself up with dignity, priding her- 
self, like many another excellent person, on 
not being like the poor imaginative ones of 
this world — ^beings, according to her, to be 
pitied and cared for like children or idiots. 
Jeanne smiled quietly, but made no remark. 
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"Well, then, it is your turn, M. de Va- 
renne," said Aimee, who was in a mood to 
be easily amused. 

" I am like Ernestine," lie replied, " I have 
no talent for story-telling; but as I know 
something of picnics, and am quite aware 
that they are like children's parties, inas- 
much as the principal interest is over when 
the edibles are disposed of, I have brought 
some books — ^not cumbersome either in form 
or matter — with which to soothe into repose 
those who wish to sleep, and to gently enter- 
tain those who are not somnolently inclined, 
until the time for returning arrives. You are 
fond of poetry ?" 

"I?" said Aimee, a little startled by the 
suddenness of the question ; then, after a few 
moments, she answered, with her truthful eyes 
raised to his, " No, I do not think I am I" 

" Not fond of poetry?" Here was a bar- 
barian I and she was not even ashamed to 
own such a thing I 
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Is it very dreadful?" she asked, smiling. 
Perliaps I should like poetry if I under- 
stood it, but I do not. Poets all seem to 
say one thing and expect us to understand 
another. I am not clever at guessing riddles ; 
besides, when I take a book to amuse myself 
with, I prefer to read some story, rather than 
a description of a flower, or a bird, or a cloud. 
All those things I like to look at, but I do 
not care much to read about them." 

" Are you a hardened sinner, or are you 
still convertible ?" 

" You may try and find out, if you like. 
What have you brought ?" 

" Les Femlles d' Automne — " 



(C 



No, no — ^we have plenty of summer leaves 
about us; besides, I should go to sleep, I 
know ; I am not a poetical person — " 
" Here are the * Meditations* — " 
" Worse and worse I" 
" The * Proverbes * of Alfred de Musset." 
Ah ! that is better ; I saw * H ne f aut 



it 
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jurer de rien ' last winter ; but that was not 
poetry." 

" All poetry is not in verse. I will read 
you certain parts of * On ne badine pas avec 
d'amour,' and if any of you go to sleep, I 
shaU never forgive it I" 

When Aimee bad confessed that she did 
not like poetry, she was perfectly sincere; 
and most young untried girls think with her, 
though all have not the courage to confess it, 
that an amusing story in prose is far prefer- 
able to the sublimest flight of the lyric or 
tragic muse. It is when we have suffered, 
when our natures are deepened and mellowed, 
that we draw near to the poets, and listen to 
them ; it is then, and not till then, that we 
learn to feel the subtle double meaning of 
beauty, and that we begin faintly to hear the 
mystic silence of nature speaking to us. 
Aimee was still playing at the threshold of 
life, vaguely perceiving its mysteries, but not 
understanding them in the least ; waking up 
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sometimes for an instant, through the 
influence of music, or of some scene of great 
natural beauty, to the conviction that there 
was a deep meaning in life which she had not 
grasped. At such times a strange longing 
would come over her — a longing she would 
then dismiss with a sigh, to fall back once 
more into her careless gaiety. 

Paul had the rare talent of reading aloud 
so as to bring out in full relief the meaning 
of the author. His voice was rich and sweet, 
his style simple and unpretending, so that 
his hearers, even while they felt the charm of 
that style, forgot to think of the reader, their 
attention being entirely directed to the thing 
which was being read. Who does not know 
De Musset's singular and fascinating little 
play, " On ne badine pas avec Tamour "? 
Who has not felt the power of the poet's 
eloquence — ^the charm of his language ? Who 
has not held his breath with horror at 
Camille's last cry, " EUe est morte I Adieu, 
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Perdican!" Paul did not read the whole; 
some passages he softened, others he omitted 
entirely — ^never, however, breaking the link ; 
supplying by a few words the parts left out, 
so that the interest did not abate. The scene 
by the fountain with the httle peasant girl — 
one of the most poetic conceptions of a great 
poet — he read with great tenderness. Aimee 
saw it all; felt the summer breeze which 
fanned the young girl's flushed cheeks ; only 
the Rosette she saw was Mila — ^it was Mila's 
voice she heard in the naive answers to the 
young seigneur who was playing the dan- 
gerous game of love with her. A vague un- 
easiness came over her as she listened. She 
was fascinated ; she held her breath ; the fire 
of Perdican' s answers to his cousin's revela- 
tions of her convent life disturbed her ; she 
was singularly moved, and began, for the first 
time perhaps, to feel the marvellous power of 
genius. If that prose were indeed poetry, 
then she loved poetry, only it frightened and 
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awed her. She seemed to see into a world 
hitherto unknown, and very different from the 
bright, bustling, every-day world which till 
then she had known. She glanced with great 
unquiet at the reader. He seemed to have 
acquired a new importance in her eyes, to 
have gained a new power against which she 
rebelled, even while she acknowledged it ; and 
all the time, by some strange persistence of 
which she was not mistress, she saw Mila by 
his side, and he himself was Perdican. Was 
she in her turn Camille? No, no — the 
thought was distressing to her. Camille, 
with all her tormenting thoughts, with her 
poisoned mind, with her moods of passionate 
tenderness, had nothing of the young girl 
about her. 

But if Aimee was moved by the reading, 
Jeanne, who remained motionless from the 
first to the last word, lived each scene — ^fol- 
lowed with her artist nature the clear de- 
velopment of each passion. She was acting 
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Camille, feeling each emotion, drinking in 
every word. When it was all over there 
came a terrible reaction, and she accused her- 
self for having listened so eagerly, as though 
it had been some great crime. 

"You should not have read that to us, 
Paul I " she said huskily. 

" And why not, pray ? " 

" Because — ^because it is like the hot breath 
of the storm-laden air ; because it makes the 
common things about us seem doubly dull 
and flat; because it makes one's life seem 
impossible, intolerable in its trivial routine ; 
because it celebrates one thing — and one 
thing only — human love." 

"Jeanne!" exclaimed Ernestine, greatly 
shocked, "that is a word which no young 
person ought to utter ! " 

" Himian love, rightly understood, Jeanne, 
is the great elevating principle of the world," 
said her brother, more gently than it was his 
custom to answer her objections. He was 
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looking at her curiously, and with a certain 
pity. 

"No!" she exclaimed, more and more 
excited ; " it is false ! The only love which 
should conquer us — ^which we should long for, 
pray for — is that love which inspired the 
saints and the glorious martyrs. By what 
right do men raise their vile passions to a 
height which was never meant for them ? 
By what right do your poets adorn those 
passions, glorify them, cover them with a 
false beauty, light them up with the glowing 
fire of their genius, until one is bewildered ? 
One asks whether all that seemed right before 
is not wrong, and whether what one decried 
as wrong is not in reaUty the only good to be 
desired!" 

" Jeanne, if you knew the full bearing of 
your own words I should blame you ; but you 
do not, and I only pity you." 

" I will not have your pity ! You talk of 
blaming me ; it is I who blame you I You 
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despise us as ignorant ! At least give us the 
benefit of that contempt, and leave us in 
peace to drag on existence as best we can, 
unharmed by the poison which has made 
your own life a failure and a bitter disap- 
pointment to all about you ! " 

" Jeanne, how dare you speak so ?" ex- 
claimed Ernestine, letting her knitting- 
needles fall for very astonishment. " The 
child must be mad!" To her Jeanne was 
still " the child," and her brother rather 
expected a sentence of severe penance to be 
pronounced. 

" No, Ernestine, I am not mad, neither am 
I a child, and the proof is that I know when 
to stop. I have said my say ; I need trouble 
no one further." 

She lapsed once more into silence, and no 
effort of Paul's, who was more and more 
interested and intrigued, sufficed to make her 
speak again, except in monosyllables. 
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CHAPTBE V. 



A STOEM. 



The pleasantness of the soft afternoon was 
gone; the delicious quiet, soothed by the 
cadenoed harmony of the reader's voice, was 
broken. Aimee felt a shock as though she 
had been rudely roused from some delightful 
dream. She rose hastily, and, taking up her 
sketch-book, said that she meant to run a 
little way up the mountain-path, make a 
rapid sketch as souvenir of their excursion, 
and return before the moment of departure 
had arrived. Ernestine began to expostulate 
— it was not seemly — she might meet some 
one — ^let Jeanne at least accompany her. But 
it was evidently Aim6e's wish to be alone, for 
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she was out of hearing before Ernestine had 
finished her objections. 

" Oh, les jeunes filles ! " was her last and 
very comprehensive ejaculation. 

" Let her go," said her brother, as he 
looked after the graceful figure of the wilful 
girl. Then, when a jutting rock hid her fi'om 
view, he stretched himself on the grass and 
smoked meditatively. 

The sketch was evidently becoming a full- 
grown drawing. An hour went by, and 
Aimee did not return. Ernestine was getting 
anxious. It was high time she should be at 
home ; everything was doubtless going wrong 
in her absence. Besides, the sky began to 
look a little threatening ; some wild-looking, 
ragged clouds gathered about the mountain- 
tops, and every now and then a moaning 
gust of wind swept by. 

" I must go after her ! " she at last ex- 
claimed, putting up her knitting and looking 
towards the steep path that wound up the 
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mountain-side, not without a certain hesita- 
tion. She had akeady done climbing enough 
that day to make her dread the ascent. Her 
brother came to the rescue, and arranged that 
she and Jeanne should leisurely go home, and 
that he should join them as soon as possible 
with the truant; she could not be far off. 
Ernestine hesitated, but finally consented. 
Jeanne followed her passively. The poOr 
girl was pale and spiritless; there had 
been a great storm of passion raging in her 
heart during that silent hour — ^wild longings 
after the "great unknown'' — ^that world of 
passion, of love, of boiling life, which she so 
bitterly condemned, perhaps because she felt 
that it was beyond her reach. She was so 
tired of her passive part ; it was so difl&cult 
always to look beyond the present and 
believe that all was well. She was so simply, 
almost childishly, in earnest as to her craving 
for great deeds, for heroic self-sacrifice, that 
she did not see that the daily, hourly martyr- 
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dom of her hidden life was in itself great. 
She' only saw that her actions did not cor- 
respond with her aspirations, and a crushing 
sense of failure weighed upon her. 

As Paul walked rapidly up the little path, 
the scene changed as if by magic. The 
pretty valley, with its peaceful quiet, was 
hidden from view ; the trees grew rare ; the 
underbrush thick and ragged. The path 
was very narrow, and ran, after the first 
hundred yards or so, by the side of a pre- 
cipice. The absolute solitude of the place 
had something sinister in it. There were 
great gloomy rocks on either side, beyond 
which the mountain-peaks rose bare and 
threatening against the sky, making him 
think of Jeanne's legend. Then the clouds, 
hurrying here and there, driven by wind 
which as yet did not reach him, made him a 
little uneasy. He was too good a moun- 
taineer not to understand such signs, espe- 
cially as the air he breathed was heavy and 
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storm-laden. He looked eagerly forward at 
each turn of the path, but Aimee was not to- 
be seen ; then, stopping, he called out as loud 
as he could, — 

" Mademoiselle Aim^e ! " The mountain 
echo took up the sound, " Aimee .... Aim6e 
. . . m6e," until it died away like a soft 
questioning. The young man smiled at the 
conceit. 

"Aimee?" he said half aloud, "is she 
loved, I wonder ? " He repeated the call, 
and again Kstened for the echo. Presently 
another sound fell on his ear ; it said, " Si 
... si ..." as though in answer to his ques- 
tion ; it almost startled him. Then, imme- 
diately after, a more distinct sound came to 
him. "Me voici!" Aimee was caUing out 
from a distance, and it was the last syllable 
of the word " voici " which had come like an 
opportune answer to his thoughts. Just 
then he saw a little object on the ground — it 
was a small woman's glove ; he picked it up, 
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hesitated, then put it in his pocket, and, 
hurrying forward, soon met the wanderer. 

She seemed very glad to see him, and took 
his hand with the same confiding gesture 
with which a frightened child in the dark 
clings to the person next to it; she was a 
little pale, and looked awed. 

" I am so glad you came for me!" she said 
with a little gasp. 

"Why?" 

" I was getting so frightened. You need 
not laugh — I was. I think there is something 
very awful in your mountains ; they seem to 
frown at one, and yet they attract and fasci- 
nate. You remember the tale of the load- 
stone mountain by the sea-shore, which 
attracted the vessels to it ; then, when they 
got near enough, all the iron-work, nails, 
and such like, wrenched themselves away 
and flew towards the loadstone, so that 
the vessel fell to pieces, and all on board 
perished ? " 
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" You should not have stayed so long ; we 
were getting anxious." 

" I am so sorry," she said, quite penitently. 
" Oh ! you need not look at my sketch-book, 
I could not draw ; I seemed impelled to go 
on and on ; everything about me was so wild 
and strange, so different from our smiling 
Hudson scenery. It is horribly beautiful, do 
you not think so? And the clouds-i— have 
you noticed them ? I never saw such wild 
shapes; they seemed to beckon to me, and 
then to writhe with laughter ; I could almost 
hear them." 

" Yes, I have noticed the clouds ; and 
though I certainly did not hear them laugh, 
they spoke to me ! " 

" What did they say ? " 

" That we were going to have a regular 
mountain wind-storm ! " 

"But the sky overhead is still quite 
blue I " 

" I know ; and if we make haste we may 
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still escape from the storm region ; down in 
the valleys they will probably not feel it at 
all." 

" Quick, then ! " and Aimee, who was really a 
little frightened and over-excited, sprang for- 
ward ; but her foot shpped on a roUing stone, 
and, with a little cry of pain, she stopped 
suddenly, leaning for support against the 
rocky mountain-side; at the same moment 
a first gust of wind swept by, playing wild 
tricks with her hair and her skirts. 

" Oh ! what shall I do ? " she exclaimed, 
helplessly. 

"Lean on my arm and try whether you 
cannot walk on quietly ; I dare say your foot 
is only a Uttle strained. Above all, do not get 
excited ; we stiU have time enough before us. 
Once out of this gorge we shall be safe 
enough." 

" But here there really is danger, then ? " 

"If you were alone you might lose your 
footing ; and, even as it is, I should prefer a 
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little more open space; but trust me, you shall 
come to no liarm ; I am quite strong enough 
to resist these storms ; they and I have had 
many a battle before this. Lean more firmly 
on me ; if you bear all your weight on your 
injured foot, it will grow rapidly worse," 

" I wish I had not left you all ! " moaned 
poor Aimee, as, after a few steps, she was 
obhged to stop. She wanted dreadfully to 
cry, half with pain, half with mortification, at 
her helpless position ; but pride came to her 
aid, and she only pressed her lips firmly 
together. Paul looked at her, saw the effort, 
saw also that she had grown quite pale. He 
hesitated a moment; then, bidding her hold 
tight to some projecting roots, should the 
wind become more furious, he ran down the 
path. Aimee looked after him; she would 
have called him back if she had dared, so 
frightened was she at being alone. She clung 
to the roots, and from time to time tried to 
support herself on the lame foot. It did not 
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hurt her at all when she remained quite still, 
but at the least movement the pain was very 
sharp. The wind, meanwhile, came upon her 
in violent gusts, blinding her with clouds of 
dust, dry leaves, tiny particles, dislodged in 
odd nooks and comers, and which danced, 
whizzed, whirled past in a mad dance. There 
was the thought, too, of the precipice a few 
feet off, which tormented her ; sometimes she 
felt an almost irresistible desire to throw her- 
self over the edge. It was a great rehef when 
she saw Paul hurrying back ; she had never 
thought to welcome her antagonist with such 
deUght, certainly ; but then, in the midst of a 
mountain storm, there is no time to think of 
ajitagonisms. 

" I thought my memory could not be at fault 
— I have rediscovered a sort of httle cavern 
in the rock, where I took refuge some fifteen 
years ago fi:*om a rain-storm. I had to search 
some time, for some creeping plants had quite 
masked the entrance. There we shall be per- 
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fectly sheltered. You must permit me to 
help you." 

At another time Aim^e might have resisted, 
but now, when she felt that she was being 
almost carried, she submitted passively. On 
the whole she was very grateful to be taken 
care of like a child, to be told how to cling to 
the strong arm that supported her, to be for- 
bidden to use her lame foot, &c. It wm a 
comfortable feeling after her fright, though 
at any other time the gentle but firm tone 
of command Paul assumed for the occasion 
would have roused her indignation. 

The cavern was in reality nothing but an 
indentiture in the mountain-side ; it was deep 
enough, however, to offer complete shelter, 
and was masked by a misshapen tree that 
grew out of a fissure in the rock, and by 
hanging plants, a part of which Paul had 
torn down. 

" We might play at Paul and Virginia 
herel" said Aimee as she crept in. Now 
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that she had recovered from her fright, she 
felt rather inclined to look at the whole 
thing as an odd adventure, and to be 
amused by it. 

" I am quite willing to assume my part, 
especially as I should not have to change my 
name. But before we play at anything, do 
me the pleasure to sit down on this large 
stone, to take oflF your shoe and stocking, and 
to rub the ankle gently ; if we let it stiffen, it 
may become seriously annoying, but if we 
take good care of it, I should not be sur- 
prised if it were quite well in half an hour or 
so.'' 

Aimee glanced doubtfully at him; no old 
doctor could have been more stayed and 
serious. Without a word, Aimee submissively 
sat down and rubbed her ankle. Paul stood at 
the entrance of the cavern, watching the 
storm in silence. As she rubbed, Aimee 
from time to time looked up at the tall figure, 
at the firmly-cut profile, seen to advantage 
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against the rock background. " He is not a 
bit handsome," she thought to herself, and 
then she looked again ; he had taken off his 
hat, and the hair, a little thin about the 
temples and forehead, was blown about un- 
mercifully by the wind. No, he was not hand- 
some, but he had a good broad forehead, and 
brown eyes that were singularly expressive 
when he was a little excited, though in repose 
they were somewhat veiled and sad ; for the 
rest of his face, a very thick, dark beard pre- 
vented it from being too closely criticized; his 
tall figure was a little meagre, and there was 
a certain carelessness in his dress ; the hands 
were very well shaped, but a little browned 
by the sun in consequence of a constitutional 
aversion to gloves. 

Meanwhile, the wind roared past in furious 
gusts; little eddies of leaves came rushing 
into the cavern, twirling about, then sinking 
silently in little heaps about Aimee's feet. 
The young girl shuddered at the thought of 
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having had to brave such a whirlwind, and 
looked gratefully round at her rough shelter. 

After a certain time spent in perfect silence, 
however, Aimee, in spite of her gratitude for 
her safety, began to find that silence oppres- 
sive. Eubbing one's ankle may be a very 
wise and wholesome occupation, but it is 
scarcely an exciting one. Still, Paul seemed 
as absorbed in his meditations as ever. At 
last Aimee ventured to say, — 

" I am so afraid your sisters will be 
anxious." 

** I beg your pardon — did you speak?" and 
Paul turned round rather abruptly, as though 
startled out of some reverie. Now, to repeat 
an observation which you know to be neither 
profound nor witty, when you feel that you 
have put thoughts, perhaps of a sublime 
nature, to flight, is not inspiriting ; but, 
nevertheless, Aimee bravely did repeat her 
little sentence. 

" I hope not. I have every reason to 
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believe that the storm will not reach the 
valley." 

Then once more there was silence. This 
time Aimee was secretly indignant, and re- 
solved to be as uncommunicative as her com- 
panion. She carefully brought the flounce of 
her dress well over the little white foot, and 
continued mechanically to rub. 

Presently Paul turned round and looked 
down on his patient — smiled to see that she 
was obeying him literally — smiled also at her 
little look of hurt dignity, and at the obstinacy 
with which she kept her eyes down. He 
looked about him, and, seeing another flat 
stone, rolled it towards her and sat down. 
Still Aimee neither looked up nor spoke. 

" Can you guess what I was thinking about 
just now ? " 

" Something very profound and mysterious 
I suppose — something beyond feminine com- 
prehension. Perhaps you were meditating a 
new theory of the winds ? " 
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" No, I was not ; but I was meditating 
something quite as difl&cult and complicated." 
. " Indeed ? " 

" Do you feel no curiosity to know what ? " 

" Perhaps ; but I fear my intelligence may 
not be strong enough to cope with such a 
subject.'* 

" On the contrary, it is you alone who can 
help me out of my difl&culty." 

" I ? " and she this time both looked up 
and ceased rubbing. 

" Yes, I have a very difl&cult question to 
ask you, and, in spite of my best efforts, I 
cannot find an acceptable form for it." 

" Why try to find * an acceptable form,' as 
you call it ? That means simply, I fancy, that 
you do not know how to be honestly frank 
and open. I always say what is on my mind, 
fearlessly." 

"I know you do, and I admire that 
American trait of yours — straightforward 
frankness. But, on the other hand, I doubt 
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whether you ever had anything quite so dif- 
ficult to say as I now have." 

"Why, what can it be?" she asked, smiling, 
and feeling not a Uttle curious. 

" If I were sure that you would understand 
my real motive in speaking to you — ^if I were 
quite sure you would not be offended — " 

He was growing so earnest that she began 

to feel a Uttle curious flutter about the heart. 

" I promise not to be offended." 

" Thank you. Then answer me, I beg of 

you, in all simplicity. Are you aware of your 

father's motive in leaving you among us ? " 

Aimee started violently, became crimson, 
and remained silent, studying the ground very 
intently. 

"You see I have offended you. Believe 
me, I have asked you this question in all 
good f eeUng ; you have answered it by your 
anger." 

" Yes, I do know my father's motive," she 
presently said, looking at him with flashing, 
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indignant eyes. " I discovered it accidentally, 
after my arrival here. You may be sure 
that, if I had known it before, I would have 
died rather than have consented to come." 

"Mademoiselle de Marsac — Aimee, what 
shall I say ? What shall I do to escape from 
the false, the intolerably mortifying position 
in which I find myself with regard to you ? " 
He stopped, and looked eagerly towards her. 
She obstinately remained impassive, her eyes 
fixed on the ground. "When, on my arrival, 
I found that you, who were all joyousness, 
with my sisters, were coldly reserved with me 
— ^that in my presence all your natural and 
graceful abandon left you — that you were un- 
approachable — I guessed that you were not 
ignorant of the compact made for us — a com- 
pact as repulsive to me as it is odious to 

you." 

" Oh I you need not tell me what your feel- 
ings are on the subject ; I know them well." 
The hot blood was coursing in her veins. She 
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went on hurriedly — ^not asking herself what 
the result of her imprudence might be — " I 
knew something of your eloquence, Comte de 
Varenne, before I knew you. * I will not 
marry De Marsac's daughter. ... I guess 
pretty weU how an American education must 
have acted on the daughter of such a man. . . 
I admire liberty and independence, but those 
virtues become vices when they are parodied 
by giddy ''girls who think it clever to talk 
like men, or as they imagine that men 
talk—" 

m 

"What is this?" exclaimed Paul, thoroughly 
bewildered. 

" How dared you — by what right did you 
judge me so ? What had I done to you that 
you should be so cruelly unjust ? Why need 
you have concluded that modesty and gentle- 
ness were impossible to me because I dared to 
speak my mind ? You talk of the compact as 
odious to you — ^what do you think, then, that 
it must be to me ? You have the better part 
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— ^it is before you that I was to be paraded for 
acceptance or refusal, like a bale of goods tbat 
beforehand you deemed to be damaged and 
unworthy of the price required. If you knew 
how I have hated you ! " There was something 
childlike and helpless in this storm of passion. 
She was not crying yet, but her breast heaved, 
and her burning eyes flashed. She never 
seemed to think of controlling herself, or of 
calculating the wisdom of this impetuous un- 
masking of herself. 

Paul knelt by her, and tried to soothe her 
as he might have soothed a sobbing child. 
He tried to take her hands, but she snatched 
them from him, doing her best to hide her 
burning face, and the angry tears that were 
now beginning to force their way between the 
closed fingers. Meanwhile, the wind-storm 
still raged outside, and the little eddies of dry 
leaves came whirling in, to sink at once into 
sudden quiet. 

" What shall I do ? — ^what shall I say to 
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prove to you that I am not as guilty as I 
seem ? How shall I show my respect, my 
admiration, my tenderness for you ? " 

**For *the daughter of that man,' as you 
respectfully call my father?" Aimee half 
smiled through her tears. 

" Shall I swear to you that you are as 
sacred in my eyes, as entirely safe from any 
pursuit of mine, as though you were my 
sister ? Shall I prove this to you by leaving 
the chateau to-morrow ? *' 

" It would be the best plan, I suppose," 
she said with a little sob ; then suddenly she 
realized that it would be very duU without 
him. 

" Or shall I go to my father, and tell him 
plainly that — that the marriage he wishes for 
can never take place ? " 

" You make me think of Cherry Pecksniffs 
young man, who signed * unalterably never 
yours,' " and Aimee, who could never help 
seeing the ridiculous side of a thing, fairly 
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laughed. With that laugh her anger died. 
Paul joined in it, though his knowledge of 
Dickens's inimitable characters was scarcely 
as complete as Aimee's. 

" Now," he said, " may I ask how you 
came to quote me so aptly ? I own to a great 
amount of curiosity on that subject." 

Aimee told him about the torn letter. She 
was astonished to find that she could still 
speak to him without restraint, that the 
dreadful state of things between them did not 
make her falter or grow red and pale, but 
that, on the contrary, this explanation had 
lifted a weight ofi* her mind. 

"What shall I say for my excuse," he 
exclaimed, when she had finished, " except, 
indeed, that I did not know you ? " 

"That, of course, you feel bound to 
say ? " 

"It is you who are misjudging me now; 
but I forgive you — indeed, I feel that I could 
forgive almost anything, so reUeved am I to 
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be able to speak frankly and openly to you. 
For, after all, why should we not be friends ? 
Others, I own, have done their best to make 
enemies of us ; let them be thwarted in that 
also 1 " 

"But if you go to-morrow, why talk of 
friendship ? " 

" To-morrow 1 " — ^he quite started. Was 
she going to take his proposal literally ? He 
did not want to go at all now ; he glanced at 
her, but her downcast eyes told him nothing. 
"May I not stay till the St. Henri? My 
father would take it ill if I were to leave 
before, and I should then be forced to explain 
myself. It might make it unpleasant for you. 
Still, if you desire it — ^but no, before I 
leave I should like to make arrangements for 
your future movements. May I stay a little 
longer?" 

" I should be very sorry to cause any 
disagreement between you and your father 
— except, indeed," she added, with a faint 
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smile and flush, " that which is unavoid- 
able/' 

" Then we may be friends ? " 

She hesitated a little, looked up quickly, 
then fipankly gave him her hand. 

'' Yes 1 '' she said. 



CHAPTER VL 

HIDDEN FROM THE STORM. 

Then there was another silence. Both seemed 
to be listening to the whirlwind outside, but 
both were in reality thinking of the words 
just exchanged, and wondering at the difEer- 
ence which those few words had made in 
their position one to the other. To Paul, 
this confidence had been an immense relief; 
he was not born a diplomatist like M. de 
Marsac, and anything like an involved situ- 
ation was singularly distasteful to him. He 
could now feel quite at his ease with this 
young girl, who, though by no means his ideal, 
was still such a very pleasant companion, 
and made his stay at the chateau delightfiil. 
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Of course that kind of free intercourse, that 
friendship, that agreeable companionship, 
would have been out of the question with one 
of his own countrywomen; but it was a sort 
of thing quite received in America, and he 
was cosmopolitan enough to put himself in 
unison with the feelings and ideas of different 
civilizations. As a general rule, he did not 
believe in disinterested friendship between a 
young man and a young woman ; but there 
were exceptions, and their case was certainly 
one of these. They had spoken frankly on a 
very difficult and delicate question ; they had 
agreed to maintain their independence in 
spite of perverse parents, and that indepen- 
dence of course meant freedom from absorb- 
ing feelings, as well as independence of action. 
Friendship was a very pleasant feeling, and 
he had always wished to have a female friend 
with whom love-making would be out of the 
question. Now he had found just such a one. 
That she was young and pretty only added to 
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the charm of their intercourse. He rather 
shrank from looking forward to the coming 
separation — ^to her return to America — ^but the 
present was so agreeable that it was really 
not worth while to cloud it by thoughts for 
the future. One thing was repugnant to him; 
his father, misunderstanding the friendliness 
existing between them, would take it for 
granted that his wishes were about to be 
executed ; this certainly was very repugnant 
indeed, and it would soon become necessary 
to put an end to the mistake, but not till the 
St. Henri. Explanations were unpleasant 
things, especially in such a case; he would 
give himself until the St. Henri, — that was a 
settled thing. 

And Aimee? Her thoughts were not so 
defined as those of her companion ; she also, 
was relieved — undoubtedly relieved. To have 
a powerful ally, instead of a dangerous foe, 
was an immense point gained. Her course 
seemed clear enough now; no one could force 
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her to marry a man who did not want her ; 
and her father, discouraged with his lack of 
success, would certainly let her go back to her 
sister. A man who did not want her I The 
phrase came back to her several times with 
mortifying persistence. Mingling strangely 
with her thoughts, scraps of the afternoon's 
reading came to her vividly. No, she was 
not Camille ; she was an ordinary girl in an 
ordinary world — a world very different from 
that other one of poetry and romance. How 
would it feel, she wondered, to be very much 
in love, and to have some one very much in 
love with one ? The small flirtations of her 
American life seemed to her singularly taste- 
less, vapid things ; the compliments that had 
been made to her by this one and that one, 
miserably poor and commonplace. Yet there 
are young people, even in this prosaic 
life, who fall really in love — ^madly, passion- 
ately in love. She wondered again how it 
would feel. And she had promised to be 
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friends with this man who was not to be her 
lover! At the time she had promised sin- 
cerely, feeling that she could like him very 
much ; but now, as she glanced up, she felt 
that she might easily hate him. Had he not 
almost told her that he had nothing to give her 
besides that friendship ? In the depths of her 
feminine soul she would have liked to have 
him at her feet, so as to enjoy the triumph of 
repulsing him. Why did he not speak to 
her ? There was something in the sound of 
his voice which put to flight her naughty 
thoughts, which made things appear simple 
and natural. She was beginning to feel 
restless and nervous in this narrow hole; 
she wondered whether the storm would ever 
come to an end. 

" You have a certain contempt for me, 
have you not, Miss Aimee ? " abruptly said 
the young man, apparently unconscious that 
a considerable time had elapsed since he last 
spoke. 
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" I ? " exclaimed Aimee, startled by the 

« 

question. 

" Yes ; you need not fear to acknowledge 
it. Something you said this morning during 
our scramble let me into your secret. You 
think a man, young and strong, who lets 
life pass by, like a river flowing idly on, is 
not worthy of his manhood ? " 

"Perhaps," assented Aimee, quite seriously. 

" Ahl that is because you have been brought 
up in a country where work is honoured — 
where it is the mark of power, of real nobiUty. 
Well, you will not beHeve me perhaps, but in 
my heart I thoroughly sympathize with your 
appreciation of myself. Yet I am not entirely 
deserving of contempt. There was a time 
when I made an effort — a real efibrt — ^to shake 
off the prejudices of my family, and to 
work — " 

" To do, that is, what you would call work; 
spend an hour or two at a government office, 
like some of the young men I knew in Paris, 
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or dawdle about a foreign embassy, or 
perhaps, as you have what are called fine 
tastes, write some sort of poetry, or dabble 
with a paint-brush an hour or two a day — '* 

" Go on — do not spare me ; it is quite a 
new sensation to be heartily scolded. No, you 
are mistaken for once. When I was twenty- 
two, I was much attached to an old college 
friend — a fine fellow — whose father was a 
merchant, and who was going for the house 
to trade in the Bast. He was an inteUigent 
young man, and, having a httle fortune of his 
own — about the same as mine — was going to 
embark it in speculations which were about 
sure to double the amount in a very short 
time ; then, as his capital increased, he meant 
to establish a branch house on his own 
account. Knowing my theories, he proposed 
to me to join him as partner. You see, it was 
a trader — nothing more or less — that I meant 
to be. My father's opposition to the plan 
was so violent that I yielded. Was I right or 
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wrong ? I do not know. You see, there was 
no great motive, save the desire to rebuild the 
fortunes of my house, to urge me on. I hated 
my idle life, it is true; but that feeling was not 
strong enough to make me break away entirely 
from my father." 

" A Count de Varenne, trader, would have 
sounded strange, I suppose, in your circle ? " 

" I should have thrown my title aside as a 
useless appendage." * 

" And now would you still do that ? " 

" Now ? Oh, yes, if only I had a strong 
enough motive. If some one would kindly 
throw a rock in the sluggish stream of my 
existence, the water would dash and foam 
yet, I dare say ; only the rock is wanting, and 
will be always, perhaps." 

" But your father's objections would remain 
the same. You would still have to break with 
your family." 

"I know it, and without that strong motive 
of which I spoke I would not do it. I should 
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wait until the time when my actions could 
give neither pain nor pleasure to my poor 
father, then — but very likely then the habits 
of a life of indolence would be too strong to 
be broken. I should say to myself that the 
abstract love of work for work's sake, for the 
sake of its influence on a man's nature, might 
be a powerful argument at twenty, but must 
lose much of its force when at thirty-five or 
forty, or perhaps fifty, that man's nature is so 
formed and set, that outside influences could 
not act much upon it." 

" But should that mysterious and powerful 
motive be found ? " 

"Then all would be changed; I should 

find i^yself between two duties, and 1 

should unflinchingly turn to the greater 

of the two." 

" Then, personally, you have no prejudices 

of caste ? " 

" That is going a Httle too far perhaps. 

Unconsciously one is swayed more or less by 
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the influences of those around us. To be a 
nobleman with a large fortune — that is, to have 
great influence, and the power of spreading that 
influence — is not a thing to be despised. We 
all of us say, of course — I, at least, would use 
that influence for the good of humanity — per- 
haps, like many others, I should be deceiving 
myself, but the intention of doing good would, 
in itself, be something. Doubtless, I like 
power as well as my fellows, only my idea of 
power differs greatly from the idea which my 
father, for example, has formed of it. A few 
ignorant peasants in an out-of-the-world place 
like this, bowing low, and calling him *M'sieu 
I'Marquis,' looking up to him as the great 
man, represents to him, on a small scale, the 
happiness of despotism." 

" It must be very painful to be in constant 
disaccord with those we love — to be always 
rowing against stream." 

" It is, very. That is why I come here 
seldom, and stay as short a time as possible. 



I 
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I am unhappy, and make others unhappy 
too ! " 

" You hide your misery singularly well," 
remarked Aimee, a little drily. 

" This time ? Oh 1 that is a very different 
thing ; I have no misery to hide, and have no 
desire whatever to go away." 

Aimee did not answer ; she busied herself 
with the hurt foot ; but the little that Paul 
saw of her cheek was burning red. Presently 
she rose and looked out. 

" Is not the storm abating ? Could we 
not venture out ? My foot does not hurt me 
at all now; see, I can stand on it quite 
well." 

Paul left the cavern, and stood some 
instants looking up at the sky. The wind 
still swept past in great gusts, but less 
violently and at greater intervals — ^it would 
soon be all over. 

" Presently we shall be able to go — that is, 
if your ankle is really well. But first I wish 
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you to look at this effect — ^you must allow me 
to hold your hand while you lean forward, as 
the wind is still fierce." 

He re-entered the cavern, and Aimee, giving 
him her hand as directed, stretched her head 
out. 

" How strange !" she exclaimed, " and how 
beautifiil 1 " 

Far down, framed by the mountain-sides, 
beyond the curtain of clouds and wind-raised 
dust, one saw the valley lying calm and 
peaceful, bathed in sunshine. Above, stormy 
clouds, wild wind, tormented whirlings of dust 
and leaves, frowning rocks, trees writhing in 
agony: below, perfect rest, sunshine, and 
silence. The picture was now visible, now 
hidden, according to the wild fantasy of the 
wind. Once, when there was a longer lull than 
usual, Aimee distinguished, glistening in the 
green meadow, the restless Babillard; then, a 
little at one side, there was the grove of dark 
tress hiding Ijcs Tourelles. 
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" Well ? " questioned the young man, as lie 
drew her in, and smiled at the wild confusion 
of her hair. 

*'That was worth all the fright of the 
storm, all the self-reproach I have endured, 
and the straining of my foot included. What 
a picture ! — and it appeared so near, as though 
I could almost touch the church steeple with 
my hand ! " 

" You see they have had none of the storm 
at all down there, and consequently have not 
been very anxious about us." 

" I hope not ; I should never forgive myself 
if I had given any uneasiness by my love of 
sketching. I am very penitent, I assure you.'*" 

" You look so 1 " answered Paul, laughing. 
*' Shall we venture out ? " 

As they left the little cavern, both, as by • 
a common accord, looked back at it, and 
then their eyes met. Aimee turned away 
quickly. Silently they walked down the path, 
side by side. 
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Before long the stormy mountain-pass was 
left behind ; they came to the spot where the 
early afternoon hours had been spent. Paul 
picked up a book left in the crushed grass ; 
it was the one out of which he had read 
aloud. 

" Did you like it ? " he asked, opening the 
book, and pointing to some passages which 
she remembered well. 

" Yes, it fascinated me ; all through the 
storm, parts of the talk between Camille and 
Perdican came back to me like some wild 
music, of which the wind was a fit accom- 
paniment. Only no girl of eighteen at a 
convent, or out of the convent, would have 
learnt the things she did ; no girl, at any rate, 
would have dared to speak as she did. " 

" I do not know ; there is the recklessness 
of a sort of innocence even in her wildest 
speeches ; it was but the outer layers of her 
nature which were perverted. The thing is 
written with so much passion, so much per- 
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sonal feeling, that I should not be surprised if 
De Musset had in his youth loved some girl, 
and seen the convent door close on her." 

"Poor little Rosette!" exclaimed Aimee, 
thinking over the sad story. 

"Poor Rosette, indeed! Those innocent 
victims of a terrible passion are so pitifully 
helpless." 

As they talked in this way, walking down 
the steep hill-side, Aimee could not help 
feeling how strange it was that there should 
be a constant under-current of thought of 
which both were conscious, and of which 
neither would for the world have spoken — 
that while discussing Camille and Rosette, 
the real subject which was most present to 
their minds was the great change which a few 
words, spoken in a mountain crevice, had 
brought about in their relations one to another. 
From natural foes they had become friends ; 
the antagonism was lulled to rest, and now 
the principal feeling in each was — ^that it 
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would be a pity for the St. Henri to come too 
quickly. Friendship was such a pleasant 
thing, especially when one was so completely 
out of the world. 

When they were not more than a few 
hundred yards from the chateau, Aimee sud- 
denly stopped, and, smiling, put her finger to 
her lips. Paul followed the direction of her 
eyes, and saw, at a little distance, just at the 
edge of the wood, a very pretty picture of 
feminine tyranny. Mila was leaning lazily 
against a tree, her clasped hands behind her 
pretty, wild head, her eyes half-closed, and a 
flickering of light and shade over all her lithe, 
graceful little figure. At her feet, manfully 
working away at a great heap of dry twigs, 
of which he was making a faggot, knelt Jean 
Bardeau, his soldier cap and jacket thrown 
aside. That her master's son should be 
doing her work seemed to Mila the most 
natural thing in the world. She dearly loved 
to do nothing, to watch the pretty flecks of 
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sunlight creep up and, down her dress, to 
breathe the pleasant fragrance of newly-cut 
grass, and to have all the disagreeable things 
of life taken away from her by any one who 
happened to be near. She would smile at 
Jean every now and then, and let him put his 
arm round her waist ; that required no eflfort 
on her part, and it seemed to give him great 
pleasiu-e. He would work all day long for 
such slight rewards. Mila was a mere child, 
but she felt that she had power over this 
strong, sun-browned man, and it pleased her. 
It would have pleased her still more if he had 
worn a coat and a tall black hat, but even 
with an old uniform Jean was not to be 
despised. 

Jean was so earnestly at work that he did 
not hear the footsteps of the two young 
people; as to Mila, she had grown drowsy 
under the influence of the soft evening air 
and the monotonous hum of insects, and did 
not oven lift her eyelids as they passed on. 
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" I think Rosette must have looked a little 
like Mila," said Aimee presently. 

" Like your gipsy protegee ? Oh, no ! 
Rosette was a soft-tinted blonde, I feel sure. 
As to your Mila, if she is ever a victim she 
will have herself to thank for it. But how 
pretty she is 1 As she leaned against that 
tree she would have made a painter go wild 
with delight. There is something almost 
refined in the very strangeness of her beauty; 
she does not look like any of our buxom 
village belles." 

"You are much more enthusiastic than you 
were when you first saw her." 

" Yes, hers is a sort of beauty which grows 



on one." 



Aimee did not answer, but hurried on 
towards the house, where she was received 
with a torrent of questions and exclamations. 
All that evening she was very silent. 



CHAPTER VII. 



PEACE. 



The next few days formed an interval of 
great peace — an interval so pleasant, that 
each one of the ch&teau's inmates looked back 
to it afterwards regretfully. No remarkable 
incident distinguished that time ; there is but 
very little to tell about it, only everything was 
harmonious, like some simple melody of a 
great master. Paul and Aimee were not more 
often together than they had been before, only 
they understood each other, the unacknow- 
ledged irritation was laid to rest — they were 
friends. Jeanne, too, was more cheerfiil at 
this time ; the companionship of Aim6e was 
doing her good, bringing her down from her 
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state of silent excitement, humanizing her, 
making her what she had never yet been — 
young. It was almost pitifiil to see how 
grateful she was for Aimee's affection ; how 
the tears would rise to her eyes at any chance 
caress, or pretty flattering word. She seemed 
astonished at being made much of, half afraid 
of waking up and finding that this new happi- 
ness was but a dream after all ; but she was 
shy of putting these feelings into words — she 
did not know how to do so —and sometimes she 
trembled lest Aimee should take that silence 
for ingratitude. 

One morning, as the two girls were stand- 
ing alone at an open window, Aimee said 
abruptly, — 

" Do you know, Jeanne, that my curiosity 
about you is not half satisfied yet ? " 

" What do you mean ?" and Jeanne looked 
almost fiightened. 

" I want to go to your hiding-place once 
more — I want to see you act — ^but not 
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Bacinc this time. You told me that when 
you had learnt by heart all the plays you 
possessed, then you imagined other plays of 
your own, and learnt those — I want to see 
you act them." 

Jeanne blushed crimson; she was nervously 
sensitive on this point ; if she had been taken 
in some serious fault, she could not have ap- 
peared more confused. 

" If you knew how poor my attempts are — *' 
" I do not doubt that in the least," 
answered Aimce in a matter-of-fact tone. " I 
do not suppose that, shut up as you have been, 
with no one to direct your efforts, no rules to 
guide you, you could produce works of genius. 
Very likely I should be quite incapable of 
understanding efforts of genius, even if I were 
to see them with my eyes, hear them with my 
ears. But I am sure that in the plays you 
have written there is a great deal of your 
own nature — ^your hidden self — and that is 
what I want to get at. Besides, now that I 
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have overcome my first horror at the thought 
of a hidden stairway, now that I know the 
closed room is not haunted, and not used for 
any illicit purpose, I feel attracted, fascinated, 
by the thought that we two have a mysterious 
retreat where none can find us — a secret which 
none can guess ! " 

" So you begin to understand why I told 
my discovery to no one until you came — you 
whom I trust and love ? " she added in a 
trembling voice. 

" Yes, dear, I quite understand it. Indeed, 
when I was a little child, I felt something not 
unlike your own triumph when you touch the 
secret spring in the panel; only my feehngs 
of delight came fi:*om a far less romantic and 
mysterious cause. My sister has in her house 
a dark closet where she puts away dresses out 
of immediate use ; lank silks and unstarched 
muslins hanging like the row of Bluebeard's 
dead wives, each on its nail! To sit shut 
up in this closet with a mischievous friend — 

VOL. n. K 
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the instigator, I own, of the frolic — a little 
coloured taper alight within a few inches of 
the muslins, holding my breath, motionless 
for fear of discovery, and watching our little 
burning candles until they flickered and went 
out — ah ! that was happiness ! There was 
mystery, and a delicious spice of danger in 
our secret game I So you see, Jeanne, I quite 
understand your feeling." 

Jeanne joined in Aimee's merry laugh, and 
then both went upstairs unobserved by any of 
the household. Aim6e touched the spring 
herself this time, and, undaunted by the dark- 
ness, boldly ascended the tiny staircase. 

" And now, Jeanne, pray tell me how you 
ever came to write plays ? Y ou could scarcely 
attempt dupUcates of Phfedro or Polyeucte. 
Then, besides legends and fairy tales, what 
other subjects could suggest themselves to 
your mind ? K you had ever been in the habit 
of reading romances, or if you had lived like 
other people — ^in the world instead of out of 
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it — of course you could have found plots 
enough, I suppose ; though I, who have read 
novels ever since I can remember, and who 
have gone to numberless parties and dinners, 
could not make up one to save my life! 
Solve the mystery, pray ! " 

" It is but a simple mystery. I told you — 
did I not ? — that among the rubbish in that 
long chest I had found an old yellow manu- 
script — ^the journal of the castle almoner. I 
had great difficulty at first in deciphering it — 
in understanding the quaint sixteenth century 
French ; but when I had once mastered those 
difficulties, that journal became the food of 
all my thoughts. I lived in those troubled, 
bloody, heroic times much more than in the 
present. I wish I had really hved then ! " she 
continued, with sudden fire, "so that I, like so 
many others, might have died a martyr to my 
faith ! " 

"I should have been sorry to fall into your 
power, Jeanne, as a heretic, if we had both 

K 2 
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existed in those dreadful days when religion 
was, on both sides, made a pretext for blood- 
thirsty violence and unchristian hardness of 
heart. What would you have done in such a 
case ? " 

" Do not speak of it I It would have been 
too sad ! " 

** Surely, you do not seriously beUeve that 
it would have been your duty, or the duty of 
any one, to betray those one loved, because 
they happened to differ on doctrinal points ? " 

" Who knows ? That is the history of one 
of my ancestors — the husband of that woman 
whose portrait you discovered to be like 
me!'' 

"Was she a Huguenot?" 

" No ; at least, that was never proved ; but 
her son, the son of her first husband, who 
was an adherent of Jeanne d'Albret, was a 
heretic." 

" And you have made a play of that ?" 

" Yes." 
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" Let me hear it at once. Only, Jeanne, I 
must enter a protest here; yon should not 
look at history through the loop-hole of a 
priest's diary — a diary, too, kept in an out- 
of-the-way chateau." 

" How could I see it differently ? I have 
no books ; I am ignorant, as you well know ; 
but that very ignorance of all other periods 
seems to make my knowledge of this short 
space more vivid, more enlightened. The very 
narrowness of my ideas, and my prejudices, 
as you call them, help me to concentrate my 
faculties. To me, the personages whom the 
abbe mentions are not mere names ; they 
live — ^they move ; I know the colour of their 
eyes and hair ; I hear them speak. When I 
write about them, I do not have to compose, 
as real authors do ; I simply listen, and put 
down what I hear. My loop-hole, as you 
call it, answers the purpose of a dark frame, 
which brings out the details of colour and 
drawing of the picture it surrounds." 
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" I should have wished in your place for a 
picture less horrible; I never could read 
about any wars of religion without a sick- 
ening horror. They almost make me doubt 
whether the lessons of love Christ brought 
to the world have not been quite lost on us." 

"No, I would not have wished for a 
brighter picture. Those who fell at that 
time received the palm of martyrdom ; they 
were to be envied." 

"And those who fell on the other side? 
They were not wanting in courage, it seems 
to me." 

"Do not speak to me of the renegades, 
the destroyers of churches, the burners of 
holy pictures, the blasphemers of our sacred 
mysteries. When their blood ascended, it 
was like incense — " 

"Jeanne!" 

" Oh ! what education have you received, 
Aimee, that my words should be a scandal 
to you ? Are you verily one of us ?" 



« 
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" Yes, I am one of you, but I am not like 
you; my religion does not smell of blood. 
But do not let us dispute, dear. Your fierce- 
ness is but in words ; you step aside for fear 
of hurting an insect ; you are good to the 
poor; and if your mind has been warped, 
your heart is very tender. Now show me 
' your play, or, rather, act it for me." 

Jeanne hesitated; she was excited; her 
eyes flashed and her cheeks burned ; she felt 
that it was her duty to convert this lax 
Catholic — to rouse her from her apathy ; but, 
on the other side, a longing to act — to bring 
into life and movement the words scribbled 
in her manuscript — was very strong upon 
her. It was but a short struggle ; the artist 
triumphed over the earnest fanatic. This 
tender-hearted girl, this passionate lover of 
poetry and art, would, in other times, have 
been a terrific and most sincere advocate of 
the Inquisition and all its attendant horrors. 

"You win read the part of the mother. 
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vriW you not, Aimee dear?" and eagerly she 
explained the bare plot of the play, so as to 
help her friend through some of the difficul- 
ties. There was the marquis, whose part 
she herself would act, a sworn enemy to 
heresy, all aflame with zeal ; his step-son a 
mere boy, but who, following in his father^s 
traces, was already accused of more than one 
act of violence, and was being hunted, until 
he was forced to take refuge at his mother's 
side. How she managed to hide him, and 
finally to help in his escape, in the midst of 
dangers, of suspicions just and unjust, was 
the subject of Jeanne's play. Aimee hastily 
looked over the parts which by turn she was 
to read, and then they began. 

Jeanne was happy ; she forgot the present 
as completely as though it had not existed ; 
she was living her real life, swayed alter- 
nately by grand passions, love, hatred, self- 
sacrifice ; identifying herself with her parts ; 
rendering them like a great actress, knowing 
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by intuition tlnngs which usually have to be 
learnt by hard study. Hers was a rare gift — 
all the more so that she was herself uncon- 
scious of its power. It was intense pleasure 
to her to share her feelings — ^to be understood, 
appreciated — ^to hear a real human voice 
answering her instead of having to imagine 
aU the different parts but the one she herself 
personated. 

By chance, the manuscript of this play 
was preserved; it has since been read and 
criticized by those competent to judge; its 
numberless faults brought to Hght ; its inter- 
minable monologues, its clumsy construction, 
its historical misconceptions, its faulty verse 
— ^imitated, as was natural, from Racine — the 
emphasis of the declamation, the want of 
shading in the characters — all this has been 
mercilessly pointed out. But then Aimee 
was no critic ; she was under the charm of 
the mellow voice so harmoniously modulated, 
of the grand and simple gestures, of the 
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changing expression of Jeanne's noble face. 
To her, this forlorn, misunderstood girl was a 
genius, not only as actress, but as dramatic 
writer. It may be pardonable to give here a 
rough prose translation of a scene between 
the marquis and his wife, supposed to take 
place in the very hall where Aimee discovered 
the lady's portrait. 

The Maequis. — Clai/re enters hastily. 

Marquis. — " What is your haste, madame ? 
I pray you stay awhile I " 

Claire. — " I ? No I Fll go my way im- 
questioned. I am of stem temper as well as 
you I I was not bom to be suspected, and not 
resent it." 

M. — " Who speaks of suspicions ? I deal 
but with certainties." 

0. — " What is it you mean ? " 

M. — "I meaii that heresy is rampant in this 
my house ; but I'll tear it out, even were I to 
discover it in you as well as in your son. I 
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am in no mood for mercy ! {^Points to a 
window.'] There is a guard all round the castle; 
escape is impossible. Where is the boy ? " 

G. — " God grant — in safety ! " 

M. — " Impossible ! He was seen in these 
upper rooms, and since then each outlet has 
been watched !" [Goes towards the door. She 
detains him.l 

G. — "And you, who have sworn to love 
your wife, take pleasure in thus torturing 
her! No, your vows are false — ^you never 
loved me I " 

M. — " I love religion, loyalty, honour, 
more." 

G. — "Nature shrinks from the deed you 
meditate ! God ! that I could find words 
to melt his heart!" 

M. — " There is a higher law than Nature's ! 
Have done with pleading! The king shall 
be obeyed ! France shall be cleansed from 
heresy now and for ever! Duty is not a 
thing to be put off and on like a gauntlet ; 
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it is a thing immutable — terrible often — ^to be 
obeyed always I Did it demand of me my 
blood, yours— dearer than mine — ^it should 
have it. Thus do I understand allegiance to 
God and king I " 

G. — "Tremble lest the child whom you 
blessed last night in his crib may one day 
avenge his mother's agony I You can be 
tender enough to the little one ; you love to 
watch him nestling in my arms I Ah I my 
dread lord, remember that my other boy also 
took his life from me I Oh I I'll shield him as 
I would shield your child. If you take him 
from me it will bo my death, and when the 
little one asks you for his mother you'll say, 
* Child, I killed her!' See, I kneel to 
you I Save my son I Send those dreadftd 
men away I " 

M.—'' I dare not ! " 

G. — " Then I'll call your vaunted heroism 
by some base name. My boy was always 
hateful in your sight, because he bears 
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liis father's face -his father whom you 
loathed." 

M. — " You wrong me ! I am God's soldier, 
and I obey orders — ^that's all." 

G. — " Ah ! you do not love me 

Were I younger, fairer, you would do my 
wiU!" 

M. — " I love you now in your wild anguish, 
poor wretch ! as I never loved you before ! " 

a—" Then hear me ! " 

M. — " No ! [Noise outsideJ] They grow 
impatient ! " [Wrenches open the door.^ 

G. — [Galling out, half fainting'] " My 
son ! " 

M. — [Returning,'] " Where have you hid- 
den him ? He is not there ! " 

G. — " Thanks to the God of mercies, whom 
you blaspheme, he has escaped ! " 

Jlf.— " How ? " 

G. — "You thought I did not know of 
the secret way, so long unused ; nor did 
I till in my anguish, mad with grief, I dis- 
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covered it — and men would call that 
chance ! " 

Jlf.— " He shall be pursued ! " 

G. — " Pursue him if you will ; he has 
friends in the mountains. You may meet 
again, but then 'twill be in battle ... Oh ! 
now I am free to love my other boy ! " 

" Jeanne, Jeanne ! " called out a masculine 
voice from the waste outside. 

"It is Paul! What shall we do?" 
exclaimed Jeanne, turning pale, and losing 
all presence of mind. 

" Do ? Why nothing at all I This way, 
M. de Varenne ! " Aimee called out cheer- 
fully. " Now hand me your papers." 

" Keep them, Aimee ; it is all I have to 
give you; and some day, when I am dead, my 
old scribbled manuscript may help you to 
think of me 1 " 

Aimee had only time to kiss her friend and 
to hide the papers, when the door was flung 
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open, and Paul, suspicion written on his face, 
walked in. He glanced around hastily ; then, 
seeing nothing amiss, looked a little ashamed 
of himself. 

" Well I " said Aimee, laughing, " what did 
you expect to find? traces of a bloody 
murder, or a mysterious lover hiding in a 
chest ? Shall I open this one to satisfy you ? 
It is quite long enough to serve as a tempo- 
rary coflBn, even to so tall a man as yourself." 

" I beg your pardon for my intrusion," he 
answered rather coldly, " but M. le Cure came 
to consult Jeanne about some parish business. 
She was not to be found anywhere, but I 
remembered that this was a favourite hiding- 
place of hers, and so I volunteered to call 
her." 

" And do you not approve of her taste ? 
I do; it was I who dragged her up here. 
Stories never sound half so weird as in this 
ghostly part of the house." 

" But how did you come up ? My room 
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door has been open all the morning, and the 
oak stairs always creak — ^I should have been 
sure to hear you." 

"What! creak under our feet? Under 
yours perhaps. Besides, gentlemen who retire 
to read serious books sometimes fall asleep 
over them, though they would rather die than 
acknowledge it." 

" Where is M. le Cure ? " asked Jeanne, 
who had now quite recovered her composure. 

" Under the trees, near the house ! " 

She went out quickly, and the other two 
followed. 

Aimee loitered near one of the gaping, 
blackened window-frames, from which she 
could see the pleasant shady space, where the 
cure was waiting, leaning on his stick, and 
apparently deeply studying the blades of 
grass. His gaunt, angular figure looked 
even more ungraceful than usual, for he was 
always ill at ease when he had anything to do 
with the marquis or his family. 
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" Why is the village priest so little of a 
favourite here?" asked Aimee, somewhat 
abruptly. " I thought that in France the 
clergy and the nobility kept close to each 
other?" 

" So they do as a general thing, but this 
case is an exception. I like our cure, for my 
part. When I have nothing better to do, I 
often go down to his house on purpose to 
have a discussion with him. He is a thinking 
man as well as a well-read man, and, once 
get him off merely theological questions, he 
can be very interesting. But what pleases 
me in him displeases my father. The poor 
priest is looked upon with something hke 
distrust, too, by his bishop, and my father 
knows that." 

" What can the bishop have against such a 
quiet, humble priest?" 

" When he was a student he was an ardent 
admirer of poor Lamenais, and, though he 
stood firm when his master fell, he still 
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cherishes some of his fancies— dreams, as 
most people call them now. L'Abbe Poireau 
is a republican at heart; he is peasant- 
bom, and his sympathies are all with his 

own class. Not that he gets much gratitude 

» 

for that I But he loves the poor, and with 
a Uttle more energy, with fewer abstract 
theories, and more practical good sense, he 
might have done much in the way of edu- 
cating his people had not his hands been 
tied. My father resents all innovations. He 
and the priest cannot have a quarter of an 
hour's conversation without disagreeing ; for 
the cure, awkward and timid as he is, main- 
tains his opinions when they are attacked. 
Then, do you know, I think the poor man's 
name is against him. My father hates every- 
thing that is plebeian." 

"The poor cure I What a desolate life his 
must be I " 

"It is, doubtless; but then he consoles 
himself with prayer, for he is sincerely pious. 
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and with his books, for he is with equal 
sincerity a student. But pray let us leave 
this dismal waste, or we shall see everythiBg 
through a black medium. Will you not come 
and practise a little ?" 

" If you wish it." 

The two went silently down the solemn 
oak staircase. Suddenly Paul stopped, and 
said with renewed suspicion, — 

" Listen I The stairs do creak under your 
feet, small as they are ! " 



2 



CHAPTER VIII. 



"NOBLB88B OBLIG B." 



" Go and kiss the young lady's hand, Henri," 
said the marquis to a curly-headed, hand- 
some child." 

" No, grancUperef men don't kiss women's 
hands now-a-days ; that was good for the old 
fogies." 

** Do as I tell you, sir I" 

Henri hesitated, looked at his stem grand- 
father, then at Aimee, who was smiling at 
him. 

" Come here," she said, " and let me kiss 
you ; that will do quite as well." 

The little boy went up to her and 
offered his forehead for the salute ; then he 
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took her hand quickly and kissed it several 
times. 

" I do it now," he said, " not because I am 
told, but because you are pretty and good. I 
like you very much." This quite seriously. 

" And pray who told you that it was out 
of fashion to kiss a lady's hand?" inquired 
the marquis, half angry, half proud of the 
child's forwardness. 

" Pierre Porchon — a big boy ; he is twelve. 
His father has the largest shop in Toulouse." 

" One of my blood at school with a shop- 
keeper's son !" gasped the old gentleman. 

" He has lots of good things, and we like 
him," pursued Henri the modem-minded. 
" We make fun of him sometimes, but not 
often. He has three times as much pocket- 
money as I have, and his mother drives in a 
finer carriage than mamma." 

" The world is topsy-turvy," sighed the 
marquis, but he forebore to pursue the sub- 
ject, feeling that his grandson was not doing 
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him honour, and that he might favour them 
with more of Pierre Porchon's sayings if 
there were not a diversion. " Show us your 
prizes," he said; and Henri, well pleased, 
went for a little pile of thin books, covered 
in' blue and red, and treating of subjects 
pious indeed, but not exciting. 

Such was little Henri's debHt. Aimee had 
heard much of this child of the banished 
daughter, and had felt no little curiosity 
about him. She now perceived that he was 
a very important personage indeed. Blanche 
was rarely alluded to — ^never seen. Her 
marriage had not yet been forgiven by the 
marquis, but secretly he doted on her child. 
He was somewhat ashamed of this weakness. 
The boy's birth had been a subject of annoy- 
ance to him, and yet now ho could not help 
feeUng very proud of the bright, handsome 
child who bore his name, and who looked 
curiously like him. Then Henri was not 
afraid of him, and that, perhaps, was his 
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greatest charm. He liad been far more 
feared and avoided than loved all his life. 
His own children were not at their ease in 
his presence; he felt this and resented it, 
even though theoretically he upheld respect 
and veneration as the all-important duties of 
children towards their parents — far more im- 
portant than mere affection. Now, Henri 
was not in awe of him at all, and was frankly 
affectionate. He would trot after him over 
the fields, holding on by two fingers, laugh- 
ing, asking questions— the merriest, most 
careless of children. The solitary old man's 
heart opened and took in this interloper — 
this child whose coming into the world had 
disturbed his plans. Before others, as though 
to mask the contradiction between his theories 
and his practice, he would punish the little 
fellow severely for trifling faults ; but Henri 
bore no malice; school-life had hardened 
him. He would cry and scream lustily at 
the time, but, an hour after, a whipping was 
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among the half -forgotten things of the past, 
and he would rejoin his grandfather. Peace 
would then be made, and he was pretty sure 
of some present, secretly offered, after each 
of these occasions. 

If the marquis was fond of Henri, the 
woman-kind of the house adored him. His 
advent was waited for, talked over, desired, 
as was the manna in the desert. This trouble- 
some boy brought life with him, and aroused 
healthy, natural affections which, without him, 
would have found no vent. Even the cook, 
a red-faced and coarse-mannered peasant 
woman, softened her voice, and smoothed 
down her kitchen apron to welcome him. 
Ernestine, all through the year, saved odd 
pennies, from the household pittance, to buy 
him sweetmeats ;• she and the cook together 
made wonderful pastries for him — cakes 
which would have excited the hilarity of a 
cordon bleu, but which were very good never- 
theless, and much appreciated by the small 
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despot. Jeanne, on her side, liad no talent 
for concocting new kinds of sweets, and could 
save no pennies, because she had none to save; 
but silently she adored Blanche's child. She 
would watch him at his play, wipe his heated 
forehead when he came in tired, hold him on 
her lap and tell him stories, feeling grateful 
when a careless kiss would be given as a reward 
for her entire self-devotion. Henri took this 
all as a matter of course — cakes, pennies, 
stories, and the rest. He was fond of his 
aunts, certainly, but gratitude is not a child's 
virtue; it is not tiU suffering comes that kind- 
ness and devotion can be estimated at their 
true value. 

Did Henri ever miss something ? Did the 
thought that other children were more loved 
and cared for in their homes than he was 
trouble him? It would be difficult to say. 
He had occasional fits of deep depression — 
singular in a child of such high animal spirits 
— but when they came upon him, his one 
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thought seemed to be to hide himseK. Some- 
times he would be found curled up in some 
corner — silent, pale, and with a troubled look in 
his eyes — but no one could bring him to speak 
of his feelings. Probably he was not at all aware 
of what those feelings were. He would have 
been at a loss to say why his romping games no 
longer attracted him. He very rarely spoke 
of his mother. To him she seemed beautiful, 
like a picture, always dressed in pretty stuffs, 
with jewels and laces about her, not looking 
at all like his aunts in their old-fashioned 
gowns; a lady whom he was not to touch 
because he was rough and might rumple her 
laces ; in whose presence he was not to make 
a noise, because then she would have a head- 
ache, and put a pretty little bottle, with a gold 
stopper, to her nose. She kissed him on the 
forehead, and asked him questions,' but was 
always so shocked when his hands were dirty 
or his clothes torn — ^both things happened 
constantly — that he felt abashed and ashamed 
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in her presence. Everything in her surround- 
ings was so fine and fragile that he knew in- 
stinctively that he was out of place near her. 
It was not often that he had occasion to feel 
that. Blanche was so busy with her religious 
and social duties, the cares of life weighed eo 
heavily upon her, that she really could not 
have a great troublesome boy about her. 
Then he was growing so fast, was so con- 
stantly being taken for eight when in reality 
he was not yet seven, that it made her seem 
almost old. Decidedly he was much better off 
at school than at home, and as for the long 
midsummer vacations, it was indispensable 
for his health that he should spend them in 
the country. Les Tourelles was situated in a 
most healthy locality, so he always went to 
Les Tourelles. Besides the question of health 
there was yet another one. Personally she 
bore her banishment from the paternal roof 
with praiseworthy philosophy; indeed, she 
shuddered at the thought of spending any 
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length of time in the dismal old house; but it 
was just and right that her father should bo 
reminded of her existence — should have the 
fact that she had a son put before his eyes — a 
son who, in time, might perhaps, in case her 
brothers had no children, become his heir. 
She was mildly surprised that the child should 
have become a favourite with his grandfather 
— surprised, but well pleased. She was not 
a woman who fatigued her brain with seeking 
out the why and wherefore of things ; when 
a fact presented itself to her, she accepted it 
as a fact, and was content. 

The one member of the family with whom 
Henri was no favourite was his uncle Albert. 
Le petit vicomte, as he was usually called, 
arrived at the chateau the same day as his 
nephew, and was a witness to the little hand- 
kissing scene. 

" Henri is highly favoured," he said to 
Aimce, in the subdued tone which he always 
used when addressing a woman. The younger 
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and prettier she was, the more gently modu- 
lated became the voice. Albert did not much 
like the idea of having a sister-in-laW, but of 
Aimee personally he approved. " Is it right 
to encourage jealousy ? " 

Aimee looked up at him with her frank, 
half-childlike gaze, and then said, quite seri- 
ously,— 

"Did you bring a dress-coat and white 
gloves with you?" 

" What an odd question I" he said, smiling 
a little vacantly. This was not at all the 
reply his murmured remark had merited. 

" I ask because I think that evening dress 
would be out of place in the country. You 
are of the same opinion ? Then, believe me, 
society-phrases and ready-made remarks are 
out of place too; they require the help of 
heated rooms, crushed flowers, and wax-Ughts 
to make them pass. Here we are out in the 
fresh air, with the fields about us. Let us be 
natural, pray ! It will be time to take up our 
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fine mannerisms and our ceremony clothes 
when the season opens." 

Then, without waiting for a reply, Aimee 
quietly turned away to speak to Jeanne. Her 
first impression of this younger son of the 
house, who had arrived for his father's ffite, 
was not quite favourable. 

Albert slightly shrugged his shoulders as 
he looked after her. She was a young person 
greatly in need of training. And what a sad 
absence of timidity ! She dared to speak to 
him as though she were perfectly at her ease I 
He pitied his brother, who had no easy task 
before him. 

Albert de Varenne was a puzzle to most of 
his acquaintances. This sallow young man 
had apparently solved the very difficult pro- 
blem of making a certain figure in the world, 
of dressing well, fi-equenting the best society, 
and, what was stranger than aU, making no 
debts that could be discovered, on next to 
nothing a year! How had he solved that 
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problem ? That was what no one knew 
exactly, though shrewd were the guesses 
hazarded. 

At the age of one-and-twenty Albert had 
found life at the chateau too intolerable to be 
endured. The only career open to him, which 
his father in the least countenanced, was the 
army, and he had no fancy for soldiering. 
His taste was for diplomacy; but to take 
service under a detested government was a 
thing not to be even spoken of. At last a 
friend found him a place in one of the admi- 
nistrations. This, to be sure, was also taking 
service imder a detested government, but in 
a less direct and palpable manner. The mar- 
quis hesitated, then yielded. It was a place 
of 2500 francs a year — a mere pittance in 
Paris, but which the old gentleman looked 
upon with considerable respect. It was aU he 
allowed his daughter for half-a-year's house- 
keeping ; surely his son, a young man brought 
up with principles of economy, would be able 
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to live upon such a sum without drawing upon 
the scanty family revenues ! 

For two years Albert did "manage to live 
on this sum, and during those two years all 
there was of generosity and honour in his 
nature was sucked out of it by petty cares 
and by an ever-growing envy of those with 
whom he lived. Albert was a soft-spoken, 
pale, good-looking man, with blue eyes and 
perfect manners ; under this gentleness, under 
this good breeding, there was a cynic. Had 
any one been gifted with the power of fol- 
lowing step by step his career in the world of 
Paris, this cynicism would have excited no 
surprise. He had brought plenty of letters to 
noble families, and soon plenty of invitations 
to the entertainments of those noble families 
followed their delivery. His name, so fer, 
was an all-sufl&cient passport; but he had 
counted more on that name than he should 
have done. Good birth is an excellent thing, 
but it is not enough. Once admitted into the 
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noble salonSy he found himself lost among a 
crowd of young men who ornamented the 
doorways and T^indow recesses. Now he felt 
that he was not bom to be lost in such a 
crowd; he ventured to take his place near 
some woman of distinction, a reigning beauty, 
and was repulsed with polite surprise. He 

V 

vowed to be revenged on a society which 
turned its back on him. To frequent these 
houses — and he never missed an opportunity 
of frequenting them — none but himself ever 
knew what sacrifices he had to endure. He 
lived in a garret, and had all letters sent to 
his "bureau;" he blacked his own boots, but 
his linen was always immaculate ; he ate no 
one knew what, but he wore lavender-coloured 
kid gloves. Meanwhile, lost in his corner, he 
studied his surroundings ; then, having con- 
cocted his plan of battle, he silently pursued 
it. Little by Uttle, humbly, softly, he gained 
a step or two. A great lady remarked that 
his manners were very distinguished ; another, 
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that he was of a melancholic and poetic nature, 
which made her think of Lamartine^s poetry; 
then still another foimd him usefiil — always 
eager to oblige. He made himself little, and 
so slipped into places where another could not 
have entered. He never presumed ; he was 
perfectly harmless. This, repeated by one 
and by another, gradually gained for him a 
reputation for discretion. There are occasions 
when even the queens of society — ^those proud, 
beautiful women who had despised him — ^need 
a sure ally. On more than one of these occa- 
sions he became that ally. 

After those first two years — that dreadful 
period of probation at which he always looked 
back with a shudder — Albert left his attic and 
took a little entresol, which he furnished with 
great taste; then, a few months later, he 
bought a horse, and the best tailor of the city 
had the honour of providing his coats and 
trousers ; still he made no debts. He played 
well and often, but his winnings were not con- 
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siderable enough to pay for his new luxuries. 
He was as modest as ever, spoke of himself as 
of a poor man, remained quietly in the humble 
comer he had secured for himself in society, 
and day by day his reputation for discretion 
grew. He never was even known to assume 
a mysterious look when certain things were 
discussed before him — things which it was 
supposed that he might have explained, had 
he chosen to do so — and women more than 
ever spoke, of him as a safe young man. 
Occasionally, in some of the lesser journals 
that are known to traflBc shamefully with 
family secrets, there came a hint abouD 
this great lady or that. Once a young 
man — one of those most curious about the 
way in which the vicomte had solved the 
problem of living in luxury on 2500 franca 
a year — hinted that the discreet young 
man forgot his discretion when it was 
profitable to do so. Albert challenged him, 
and wounded him dangerously. After that 
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no more hints were hazarded on so very 
delicate a subject. 

Albert, before very long, grew tired of his 
success; it was a triumph certainly, but it 
was not enough. To be admitted into the 
intimacy of beautiful women was very well ; 
to be treated by them as a being apart — as one 
from whom they had nothing to fear — who 
was sent by a kind Providence to do their 
bidding, and listen to their secrets — grew, 
after a time, to be exasperating in the ex- 
treme. Albert was young; he knew himself 
to be good-looking, and his vanity sufltered 
cruelly. On one occasion he forgot his pru- 
dent reserve, and was punished for it by 
banishment. This little accident made him 
reflect seriously on his position, and disposed 
him to listen favourably to a proposition 
which, some months before the opening of 
this story, his father made to him. The 
marquis's one idea was to see his two sons 
well — that is richly — married. According to 
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his ideas, the salvation of the old family 
lay in such marriages. Paul was hard to 
manage, but Albert was his child of predi- 
lection — the child who ought to have been 
the eldest-born, whose ideas accorded with 
his own, who had made himself an honour- 
able position in Paris, unaided by any of his 
brother's advantages — for no well-intentioned 
god-father had left him an independence — 
who had none of Paul's vagrant tastes, and 
who was not likely to allow any romantic 
nonsense to run away with his discretion. 
To secure a rich dot for this beloved son was 
a subject of constant preoccupation with the 
old man. He lived so far from his old asso- 
ciates, that the task was no easy one ; the 
world had passed by, forgetting him and his. 
But at last the long-looked-for opportunity 
presented itself; chance put him in commu- 
nication with the daughter of one of his old 
friends. 

This lady was living in Toulouse, separated 
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from her husband. Evil-minded persons pre- 
tended that the separation had not been 
pronounced without sufficient reasons, and 
Madame de Banville found many doors shut 
upon her — that of the marquises daughter 
Blanche among them. Indeed, it was to 
complain of this treatment that the lady, 
seizing upon a slight pretext, wrote to her 
father's old friend a letter, which was a 
marvel of feminine tact. The marquis took 
the trouble to make inquiries, with great 
minuteness, as to her affairs, discovered that 
her personal fortune was very considerable, 
and that she had an only daughter still at 
school. He became her champion, and even 
went so far as to write to Blanche, for the 
second time since her marriage, to order her 
to receive the calumniated saint — an order 
which Blanche refused persistently to obey. 
Madame de Banville's real object in opening 
this correspondence was much less to put 
Blanche's name on her visiting list than to 
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sound the marquis upon a far more im- 
portant question. If he was anxious to 
marry his sons, she was no less anxious to 
get rid of her daughter. She still had pre- 
tensions to youth and beauty, and her darling 
Agathe was nearly seventeen, tall and stout 
for her age, and likely to prove a burden to 
her loving mother. It is all very well to 
snap one's fingers at society, to eat forbidden 
fruit, to receive the homage of men barely re- 
ceived elsewhere ; but this emancipation fi:om 
the rigid laws which govern the world has its 
inconveniences. To marry a daughter under 
such circumstances becomes difficult; most 
men are shy of offering their name to the 
child of a woman like Rose de Banville. 
There is such a thing as inherited propen- 
sities ; then, besides, poor Agathe was plain. 
The best thing to do was to try and marry 
her while she still had, at least, the charm of 
extreme youth ; then for herself, personally, 
how convenient such a marriage would be ! 
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She would have preferred the eldest son, but 
the marquis had already received M. de 
Marsac's communication when the negotia- 
tions with his fair correspondent had reached 
this point ; and besides, he felt very doubtful 
whetlier Paul would embrace his view of the 
fair Rose's innocence. The fair Rose grace- 
fully abated her pretensions, and consented 
to accept the vicomte as son-in-law. Things 
had reached this point when the marquis 
thought it time to inform his son of what he 
had done. Albert, unlike his father, had no 
illusions as to Madame de Banville ; he had 
heard her history, not from herself, but from 
others, and his first impulse was to refuse ; 
but he was still smarting under the check 
received, and the life he was leading was 
growing odious to him. The dot was tempt- 
ing; it would enable him to play a first, 
instead of a second part in life. As to domestic 
felicity, his experience during these last years 
had made him very sceptical on the subject. 
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. Ah ! if only Paul were not in his way ; if he 
conld but feel that he was the future marquis ; 
if he could play lord of the manor, he would 
ask nothing more of life ; but Paul was in his 
way, and likely to remain in his way too. 

He had answered without either accepting 
or refusing ; his letter was an excellent one, 
containing certain high-toned sentiments 
which delighted the old man. ^^ Noblesse 
oblige V exclaimed Albert, and his heart and 
hand should not be unworthily bestowed ; at 
the same time his dearest wish was to see 
once more the house of his forefathers re- 
stored to its former splendour. *^ Noblesse 
oblige^^' repeated the marquis to himself; and, 
shutting his eyes, he beheld a flattering 
picture of the De Varennes once more held 
in high repute, taking their rightful place 
at the coiu't of Henri Y., whose reign could 
not be far ofi*. He obstinately clung to the 
belief of Madame de Banville's innocence, 
and promised himself that he would prove it 
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to his son. Had he not her own letter, 
giving him the whole history of her life, with 
a childlike candour which was simply touch- 
ing ? How full of importance he was at this 
time! How, when his eyes rested com- 
placently on his two sons, his heart dilated 
with pride to think that his manoeuvres were 
likely to be crowned with success ! Had 
any one told him that he was twisting his 
favourite motto to suit his convenience — ^that, 
in reality, he was false to the principles of 
honour which he professed — he would have 
turned away with indignant surprise. 



CHAPTER IX. 



MONREPOS. 



If Paul had not the patience to be always 
amiable — to smooth away the roughnesses of 
his nature to suit those about him — ^if unin- 
tentionally he irritated his father, and roused 
Jeanne to sudden fits of passion — this was 
not the case with his younger brother. 
Albert was as charming in his own home as 
in the salons of the Faubourg St. Germain ; 
his visits were almost as rare as Paul's, but 
they were remembered as occasions of great 
pleasure. He managed to hide his ennui; 
he was all attention to his father, all 
gentleness to his sisters, nor was this 
altogether acting; if there was one honest 
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feeling in him, it was a kind of loyalty to his 
family. He entered perfectly, however, into 
his father's schemes, acquiesced in the sacri- 
fice of his sisters' happiness as a sad neces- 
sity, silently resented Blanche's marriage, 
subscribed to all the marquis's love of the 
past and hatred of innovations — all this 
quietly, gracefully; he was sorry for his 
sisters, especially for Jeanne, for whom he 
had a certain admiration, and proved his 
pity by little attentions for which she was 
very grateful. The rough servants of the 
house, the peasants — all admired him. He 
was gracious and condescending to all ; the 
homage he received was very soothing. 
Here, at least, he was a person of impor- 
tance ; he could play a first part, instead of 
being kept in obscurity. Ah ! if he had only 
been the eldest son ! This thought came 
back to him constantly ; the title of " mar- 
quis " was the one title which seemed to him 
worth having, and it was not likely to be his. 
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His brother was evidently going to marry 
this American girl ; for tlie first time he 
seemed not to resent their father's inter- 
fei:ence ; he remained quietly at the chateau, 
if not her betrothed openly, at least virtually 
engaged to her. Albert, according to his 
wont, began to feel the ground on which he 
found himself, and watched Aimee narrowly, 
studying how he could turn what he observed 
to his own advantage. 

After the first superficial glance, he became 
a little puzzled. Paul's manner was not that 
of a lover; he and Aimee were evidently 
good friends — were they anything more? 
Was she aware of the plans formed for her ? 
Did she quietly acquiesce in them ? That 
seemed scarcely likely ; she was independent 
and high-spirited to a fault; then why was 
she so serenely content? Did she fancy 
herself in love with Paul ? Albert could get 
no satisfactory answer to these questions ; 
neither could he make up his mind whether 
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he ought to let the affair proceed or not. Of 
course he would rather his brother did not 
marry ; but as in all probabiUty it was not a 
thing which in the end he could prevent, 
would it be better to let Aimee become his 
sister-in-law, rather than another? That 
was the question which he began seriously 
to study. First of all, he wished to have her 
join in the universal admiration for himself ; 
she was young, she was pretty, and he cared 
to have her approbation. He assumed a 

4 • 

half-brotherly solicitude, an affectionate 
and confidential manner, which had rarely 
missed its effect before; he who seemed 
born to be the lay confessor of pretty women 
aspired to receive her confidence. Aimee 
was sometimes amused, sometimes half- 
irritated by this attitude ; she was not in the 
least fascinated by his distinguished appear- 
ance, or by his low soft voice. To her he 
was Jeanne's favourite brother, nothing more, 
and secretly she wondered that he should be 
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the favourite with a girl of Jeanne's impe- 
tuous nature. She did not understand that 
her friend, entirely inexperienced in the 
things of the world, judged men by a narrow 
and false measure. She believed enthusiasti- 
cally in the dogmas of her caste, as well as 
in those of her religion. Albert was never 
known to speak either of one or the other 
without great respect. She was smarting 
under constant misconstruction. Albert was 
always gentle and kind — he did not seek to 
understand her; but neither did he wound 
or annoy her, and for these things she loved 
him. 

The marquis having, in his wisdom, deter- 
mined that Madame Freval was to be for- 
given, was not a man likely to retract ; the 
forgiveness should be complete, and the 
means by which he meant to signify this to 
the fortunate woman, was by paying her a 
formal visit, accompanied by the entire family, 
little Henri included. He would thus go in 
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state, and invite her to assist at the rural 
fete of the St. Henri, which Was rapidly 
approaching. Aimee, who hated being one 
of a crowd,, begged to be excused, pleading a 
head-ache; but the marquis had no faith in 
feminine head-aches, and seemed so majesti- 
cally indignant at her refusal, that she was 
forced to yield. He indeed particularly 
wished to present his future daughter-in-law 
to his fair neighbour ; she added something 
to his importance. He knew that exagge- 
rated rumours of her wealth had gone 
abroad. Then, like most Americans, she 
dressed prettily, and, though he barely 
allowed his daughters enough to be decently 
clothed, yet he liked to look at pretty, 
shining silks, crisp muslins, and coquettish 
hats. This was a weakness which he shared 
with many of his sex. Besides this, he was 
really growing proud of Aimee. Albert 
approved of her, thought her pre(fcty, and 
this opinion bad its weight. He was one of 
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those men who require the opinions of others 
wherewith to prop up their own ; he was never 
quite sure that he approved of a thing until 
he had heard that others also approved of it. 
This visit was a great affair in the marquis's 
mind ; he felt himself immeasurably above all 
the Madame Frevals of the world, yet he had 
been not a little impressed by the number of 
cases and trunks which he had seen piled on 
carts, rolling slowly along the high road 
which led to Monrepos. Then the peasants 
talked about this kind lady, who never re- 
fused to help the poor, who, almost before 
she had settled her own affairs, had organized 
various sensible charities. She was rich, and 
he was not. Poverty had never caused him to 
feel that his importance was in the least 
diminished ; he carried it proudly enough ; 
but then usually he was surrounded by those 
poorer than himself. Now it would be dif- 
ferent, and he glanced rather nervously at his 
best coat, which was getting far too brilliant 
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about the seams; then his daughters ought 
really to have new dresses. Sighing, he 
went to a certain drawer, unlocked it, and 
glanced lovingly at a little hoard of gold 
pieces. How carefully he had laid them aside, 
one by one ! He took three from the pile, 
weighed them in his hand, then suddenly put 
them back, and locked the drawer securely. 
It would be necessary to give out money soon, 
he feared — ^but not yet, not just yet ! He 
would wait and see whether this Madame 
Freval, whom he vaguely remembered as a 
very sweet-mannered young woman, had 
during these years grown really formidable. 
At any rate, for the first visit, the family 
shabbiness did not much matter. 

It was quite a formidable cavalcade which 
set off one bright morning for Monrepos ; the 
old carriage creaked and groaned, the horses 
dragged it with slow difl&culty along the 
white and dusty road. Aimee hated cere- 
mony ; she was seated next to the marquis, 
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in the place of honour, and there was an 
atmosphere of stiffness and dignity about the 
expedition which grated on her nerves. She 
could scarcely answer her host's measured 
remarks ; the thought would obtrude on her 
mind that she was going to be shown to this 
strange lady like some new acquisition, on 
which a judgment was to be pronounced. At 
that moment the falseness of her position 
weighed heavily on her ; she had to exercise 
no inconsiderable amount of self-restraint 
not to turn round and exclaim, " You are 
mistaken, I am not a passive victim. I know 
your plans ; I hate them, and will frustrate 
them. I am not to be sold and bought to 
further your ambition!" She bitterly re- 
sented the air of possession, of appropriation, 
which the marquis now assumed towards her ; 
he mistook her sisterly friendliness with 
Paul for something else — and yet how could 
she undeceive him ? 

The two young men were on horseback; 
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Aimee watched them through the carriage 
window, feeUng a mad inclination to cUmb up 
behind Paul and have a gallop. How delight- 
fully shocked the marquis would be ! and 
what an original way of arriving at a strange 
house, to pay a grand ceremony visit ! Who 
first invented ceremony visits ? she wondered ; 
she hoped capital punishment had been 
awarded him for his pains, whoever he might 
be. 

At last, after more than an hour of a hot, 
oppressive drive, Monrepos was reached, and 
Aimee nerved herself to endure the horrors of 
a stiff presentation. The approach to the 
house was very pretty — a winding, shady 
road, with glimpses of gardens kept in a 
thoroughly English style. There was nothing 
formal, nothing apparently done according to 
rule ; by dint of constant watering, the grass 
was still fresh and green, and flowers 
blooming in profusion. The house, which 
from the height above she had scarcely dis- 
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tinguished, looked cool, modern, and entirely 
unpretending. There was not a vestige of 
feudalism about this mansion ; it would have 
been in place on the banks of her own Hud- 
son, with its broad porches, wijie open win- 
dows, and creeping plants. Les Tourelles 
now seemed hundreds of miles away — a frag- 
ment of past despotism and gloomy grandeur. 
Insensibly the girl's spirits rose. 

The servant who came to meet the visitors 
was not a man in livery — Aimee detested 
hveries, they are so un-American — ^but a 
pretty, fresh girl, who ushered them all into 
a large, simply-furnished, delightfally-com- 
fortable drawing-room. Presently she re- 
turned, saying that madame was in the 
garden, and begged her guests to join 
her. 

The marquis frowned. To him, state and 
ceremony were as the breath of his nostrils. 
Madame Freval was not treating him with 
the deference which was his due; she was 
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evidently not aware how great was his con- 
descension in thus visiting her. However, 
there was nothing to be done but to follow 
the pretty niaid over the lawn to a magni- 
ficent avenue of old trees, the pride of the 
place. Presently Madame Freval came for- 
ward to meet them, extending both her 
hands. She was dressed with the utmost 
simplicity ; and a gardening hat, big gloves, 
and gardening scissors showed plainly what 
her occupation had been. The marquis 
unwittingly drew himself up — decidedly she 
Was not aware of the extent of his con- 
descension. 

"My kind friends 1" she exclaimed, and 
welcomed them with graceful cordiality. 

She was a woman nearly fifty, whose hair 
was already grey — nearly white, indeed — all 
turned off* from the face, which still retained 
a look of youth. She was a handsome 
woman yet, with soft, liquid eyes and an 
exquisitely-moulded mouth and chin — a 
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woman, thought Aimee, fit to inspire a poet, 
and to be worshipped by him. In spite of 
the plain dress and the gardening gloves, 
which she still held in her hand, there waf 
an indefinable air of high birth and breeding 
about her. The marquis felt that it would 
be dijQBcult to make her understand that she 
was forgiven — and forgiven, too, after much 
grave deliberation, 

" I am happy," he said, with his courtly 
'bow, "to welcome you back, madame, to the 
scenes of your youth, which must often have 
haunted you during your long journeyings in 
search of health. It was for the sake of your 
health, I understand, that you were forced to 
exile yourself from France ?" 

'' Partly for my health," she replied, with 
a smile which showed how completely 
she understood him, " partly, also, for my 
pleasure. We French make a great mistake 
in not travelling more than we do. The only 
way to get rid of prejudices is to come in 
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contact with civilizations different from our 
own. 

" I scarcely know what you call prejudices. 
I own that I should be sorry to lose any of 
the ideas and principles which, in our family, 
have been transmitted from father to son for 
many generations." 

" I am not quite of your opinion," she 
answered gently. " I respect the past, but I 
own to preferring the present. At least, you 
and I, marquis, may well think with pleasure 
of the present as we look at these young 
people," and she glanced with no little 
admiration from Jeanne to Aimee. 

The old gentleman was mollified. The 
"you and I" seemed to take some ten or 
fifteen years from his age, and he offered his 
arm with perfect grace to Madame Freval, 
feeling that, after all, the reconciliation was 
among the wise things of his life. She was 
charming — decidedly charming. 

" One might be happy in such a place as 
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this," exclaimed Paul, looking about him, as 
they all followed the leading couple through 
the grounds. 

" What do you mean by being happy ? 
What is happiness ? '* asked his brother. 
" For my part I think it consists in being a 
diplomatist, in pulling wires to make puppets 
jump, in hoodwinking two governments at a 
time. And you, Miss Aimee, in what do you 
think happiness consists ? " 

" In having all the choice partners at a 
ball," she exclaimed, laughing. 

" Oh ! " said Ernestine, with unction ; " real 
happiness would be to have one's provision- 
closet always full, and the certitude that one's 
ceremony dinners would never fail." 

" And I," interrupted Paul, " declare that 
the happiest mortal in the world must be an 
American with money and leisure enough to 
make his home a miracle of beauty, and no 
time to get tired of it." 

" Indeed !" remarked Albert with intention, 
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" that is not, perhaps, so unattainable as my 
dream. Naturalization papers are easily ob- 
tained in America.'' 

Aimee hastily introduced another topic of 
conversation, but Albert became silent. 
What if the solution he sought were there ? 
Paul married to an American, living in Ame- 
rica, would leave him virtually eldest son. 
This he well knew was not what his father 
desired in bringing about the marriage. 
Aimee, in his eyes, was not American ; she 
was a Frenchman's daughter, and destined to 
be a Frenchman's wife. The accidents of 
education counted for very little in such a 
case. Her fortune was to be devoted to the 
regilding of the old family escutcheon — such 
was his plan. Much as he preferred Albert, 
he never forgot that he was a younger son, 
and that Paul was the eldest. He mourned 
over the failure of the law of primogeniture 
which his favourite monarch Charles X. had 
attempted to force once more uppn France, 
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and acted as though, indeed, that law were 
in force. His personal likes or dislikes 
weighed but Uttle in comparison with what 
he called his principles. Albert knew all 
this, but it did not much- disturb him. 
Things did not often happen just as the 
absolute old gentleman intended. He did 
not know how to shape events by seeming 
to let them take their own course, and 
this precisely was Albert's chief talent — a 
talent which he intended to exercise on 
this present occasion. What he had to do 
for the moment was to watch; to try and 
insinuate himself in Aimee's confidence, and 
to surprise, if possible, his brother's secret 
feelings. 

Refreshments were served in the garden : 
and around the rustic table, under the shade 
of the trees, all stiffness disappeared ; even 
the marquis unbent. He was fascinated by 
the grace of his hostess, and so pleased that 
she should not treat him as though he were 
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too old to be gallant, that he even forgot for 
the time being that he had come to bring her 
his solemn forgiveness. The young people 
were gay, animated by her cordiality. She 
had an ijanate sympathy for the young, and, 
wherever she was, tried to surround herself 
with girls and young men. She caused 
Aimee to sit by her, and won her heart by 
praises of America, which she had visited some 
years before. She treated Paul like an old 
friend, from whom she had a right to exact 
little services, and listened politely to Albert, 
who was always at his ease in anything that 
looked like society, and who had a fund of 
anecdotes and a propos which he placed with 
great tact. Madame Freval had the rare 
talent of making all about her pleased with 
themselves, and consequently in the best pos- 
sible mood to be pleased with others. Even 
Henri was not forgotten, and had the largest 
share of fruit and cakes awarded him. His 
mouth smeared and his hands full, he gravely 
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contemplated his hostess, approving of her 
entirely. 

The dreaded visit having turned out a 
pleasure after all, Aimee was in high spirits. 
She found everything delightful, and con- 
ceived for Madame Freval the sort of wor- 
shipping admiration which young girls not 
unfrequently experience for women much 
older than themselves, who bear on their faces 
the marks of suffering which the young feel 
instinctively must one day be theii's also. 

When the moment of departure arrived, the 
marquis, with aU due solemnity, invited his 
neighbour to assist at the festivity of the 15th 
— an invitation which she cheerfully accepted, 
adding,— 

" But on one condition only : that is, that 
you will in a few weeks lend me all your 
young people. I have some other friends 
coming to cheer my solitude, English fashion, 
and I mean to have dancing and all sorts of 
gay doings.'' 
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This was not orthodox in the least, and M. 
de Varenne did not compromise himself hj 
accepting. He was staggered by the foreign 
notions of this charming woman, and, besides, 
he thought with a groan of the money such a 
visit would cost. Madame Freval did not 
press the matter; she knew perfectly well 
that she would gain her point. She smiled 
approvingly at Aimee's brightened colour and 
sparkling eyes. It must be owned that this 
young woman had a weakness for gay merry- 
makings. 

** Oh, Jeanne ! just think how delightful it 
will be ! " she exclaimed, when at last the 
two girls found themselves alone in their little 
turret sitting-room — Jeanne's hideous dog 
between them. 

" No, not delightful ; but dreadful, horrible ! 
She said there would be other people^ — stran- 
gers there ! " And Jeanne fairly shuddered. 

" Certainly ; and we shall dance, and have 
charades and things. I'll dress you up, my 
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Jeanne, and make them all wonder at your 
beauty. You shall be the queen of all the 
pleasure- parties !" 

" How can you speak so, Aimee ? I their 
queen ? that is mockery ! I wiU beg my 
father to keep me at home.'* 

"Your tongue says that, but your eyes 
begin to brighten, in spite of yourself. How 
I shall enjoy making you a little worldly and 
wicked! There, do not look so shocked!'* 
And Aimee began to dance round the narrow 
room like a mad thing. 

" You must be very dull indeed with us," 
remarked Jeanne, with a touch of bitterness 
m her tone, " since the thought of Madame 
Preval's dancing-parties makes you so happy! " 

" Dull here ? Oh no ! I think I am per- 
fectly contented now. I was not just at first, 
perhaps," added truthful Aimee ; " but then I 
did not know you well. No ; the days pass 
very pleasantly in this old chateau — very plea- 
santly indeed. I am never dull now." 
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" That is because my brothers are here, I 
suppose/' thoughtfully said Jeanne, without 
the slightest hidden meaning in her words. 

Aimee stopped suddenly in her laudable 
occupation of teasing the dog, and blushed 
crimson. Was it indeed because the young 
men had arrived that her days passed plea- 
santly? She was honest enough to confess 
that life was rather a dull affair with her when 
the masculine element was entirely absent. 
She liked a certain amount of attention and 
admiration, it miist be owned ; and Albert, at 
least, was always willing and eager to offer 
these. He was an agreeable young man to 
talk to, but the vivid blush was not occasioned 
by any thought of him ; yet surely such sisterly 
interest as she felt in Paul did not warrant 
it ! Aimee was sincerely provoked with her- 
self, and very grateful that her companion 
had not noticed her momentary confusion. 
To tell the truth, it never occurred to Jeanne 
that, after the stormy scene she had witned^ed, 
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after the angry mortification Aimee had expe- 
rienced when she discovered the plot against 
her liberty, Paul could ever be to her anything 
but a subject of irritation, if not of positive 
dislike. As to Albert, ignorant as she usually 
was of the family affairs, she knew enough to 
guess that he was disposed of in another 
direction. Jeanne was an unusually single- 
minded young woman. 
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CHAPTER X. 



A FOND FATH£B. 



M. DE Mabsao did not trouble liimself to 
write often to his daughter. His mind was 
at rest about her ; had he not done his duty 
as father ? She would soon have a husband 
to take care of her, and, consequently, he, M. 
de Marsac, felt at Uberty to enjoy himself. 
For this he had a veritable talent ; he reduced 
pleasure to a system admirably suited to his 
particular constitution — ^variety, gentle ex- 
citement, opportunities of shining. Yes ; he 
was quite happy. The diplomatic f£tes at 
St. Petersburg he thoroughly appreciated; 
Russian politeness suited him ; he found 
many old acquaintances, and they made much 
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of him. Never had he been in better spirits, 
in better vein; he became an almost indis- 
pensable dinner guest. On such occasions 
the shallow kind of brilliancy with which he 
was gifted served him far better than more 
solid merits could possibly have done. Soon 
hf e became even more deUghtful to him ; in 
the society which he frequented, there shone a 
bright particular star, in the person of a widow, 
still tolerably yoimg, good looking, and with 
a passion for meddling with pohtics. The 
great fear which M. de Marsac had once felt 
of being again entrapped into matrimony had 
greatly diminished of late. Perhaps this secu- 
rity came from the fact that the attacks, the 
danger of which he had always been prone to 
exaggerate, had grown less frequent ; perhaps 
it came from a sense of his own power of 
resistance. At any rate, when he found that 
the charming widow listened with evident 
pleasure to his conversation, his heart dilated 
with satisfaction. To a man who is forced 
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to pay particular attention to his hair and 
whiskers, lest certain indiscreet white threads 
should be seen, it is not a disagreeable sensa- 
tion to feel the necessity of throwing up the 
earthworks of defence. He considered him- 
self so safe within his retrenchments that the 
skirmishes became a delightfiil excitement. 
His friends hinted that the lady, always on 
the very verge of being compromised in poli- 
tical difficulties, was beginning seriously to 
think of giving herself the protection of a- 
foreign husband. He only smiled with mag- 
nificent composure, and twirled his moustache 
like a conqueror that he was. After such 
repeated triumphs over the machinations of 
the fair and wily sex, did they think such 
warnings were necessary to him ? 

In the midst of these delights a letter 
reached him from Aimee, which fell like a 
troubling stone in a sunny pond. It was a 
very simple letter to produce such a commo- 
tion, but its very simplicity was what disturbed 
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him. She spoke 9f her daily life, quietly 
alluded to Paul's arrival, and once more 
hinted that her return to America was still 
the great object of her desires. Altogether 
she seemed as far from entertaining the idea 
of marriage as though he had placed her there 
simply for the benefit of her health. M. de 
Marsac's face grew unpleasantly red as he 
thought over this state of things, and, drawing 
his dainty writing-desk towards him, he wrote 
two letters, which he meant should be deci- 
sive. What was the use of doing his duty as 
parent, if she obstinately refused to do hers 
as daughter? 

One of these missives Aimee received as 
the plans for the St. Henri, now close at 
hand, were being eagerly discussed. All the 
younger members of the household, including 
Ernestine, were standing in an open space 
not far from the house, where from time 
immemorial all rural festivities had been 
held. 
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"I am determined that Mila shall be 
queen !" Aimee was saying. 

" You cannot elect her ! " answered Albert, 
smiling ; " that is the one occasion on which 
my father admits universal suffrage. But you 
must not suppose that the fact of being queen 
is of any great importance ; there is no crown- 
ing of the happy one, no leading her to a 
throne, only she is proclaimed first among 
the peasant-girls, and is kissed by the lord 
of the manor or by one of his sons." 

" No disagreeable task !" laughed Paul. 

" And dances with him. She becomes at 
once the object of envy, malice, and all unchari-p 
tableness, from the other maidens, especially 
if she is really pretty ; but not unfrequently 
it is among the peasantry as among more 
important assemblies, other circumstances 
besides personal merit weigh with the elec- 
tors. Your Mila is a mere tavern-servant — 
she has not much chance I" 

At that moment Mathurin, the all-impor- 
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tant servant, who wore a faded livery on 
grand occasions, who was never known to 
smile, who had copied his master so exactly 
that he had actually grown to look like him, 
advanced with M. de Mar sac's letter on a silver 
salver. This was not an important occasion, 
so he was in his shirt-sleeves, having indeed 
been ignominionsly employed in farm- work; 
but his dignity was undiminished. Aimee 
could scarcely refrain a smile; she saw in 
him — shirt-sleeves, dignity, silver salver and 
all — a figure so typical of the marquis's 
constant efforts of uniting grandeur with 
poverty. She took the letter, however, 
without betraying her amusement to any 
one except Paul, who was acquiring no little 
power of reading her passing thoughts. He 
turned away hastily ; nothing was so annoy- 
ing to him as this "petty striving after cere- 
mony, this patching of a royal mantle with 
rags. He had all a Frenchman's keen fear 
of ridicule. 
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Aimee looked at the writing, and at once 
grew serious ; she excused herself, and went 
to read her letter on the fallen tree by the 
house. The beginning was unimportant 
enough. M. de Mar sac was of far too diplo- 
matic a turn of mind to attack at once the 
subject uppermost in his thoughts ; but after 
a page or two devoted to descriptions of his 
gaieties, Aimee read on with more attention. 

" You allude, my dear child, to Count de 
Varenne's arrival at his ancestral home ; but 
permit a fond father to say that so slight an 
allusion is not quite satisfactory. From the 
minute inquiries which I made about this 
gentleman's antecedents and disposition — 
inquiries which it was my duty to make — 
I have every reason to believe him a man 
of honour, one with whom a woman must 
assuredly be happy. Slight irregularities of 
life there may have been, unfortunate political 
tendencies, and some erratic notions now in 
fashion among young men; but these ai'e 
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sKght things. The first of these flaws has 
always been viewed with indulgence by your 
sex, and the others scarcely weigh at all in 
feminine judgment. If I speak to you in this 

« 

style, my daughter, it is not without a pur- 
pose. You are intelligent and quick-witted 
enough to understand me without lengthy 
explanations. Endeavour for one moment 
to view my position dispassionately. A man, 
unaccustomed to family life and family cares, 
still young enough to shine — I may say so 
without vanity — in society, with epicurean 
tastes and bachelor habits — is such a man 
fitted to watch over a young and pretty 
daughter ? I ask this of your sense of jus- 
tice. What is, then, to be done ? You say, 
*Let me go back to America;' but that is 
absurd ; I will never consent to it. I have 
been guarded so far in my expressions con- 
cerning your American connexions, because 
you seemed attached to them ; but they are 
nothing to me, and I reproach myself for 
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having so long allowed one of my blood, a Da 
Marsac, to be mixed up with tradespeople; 
therefore your solution of the diflBculty 
is inadmissible; mine is the only sensible 
one — marriage. In this I show myself a 
tender as well as a prudent parent ; for what 
woman can be happy without a husband? 
The one I have chosen for you is young, 
titled, honourable. In your thoughts you 
have, I am sure, already named Paul de Va- 
renne. If I were near you, I dare say I should 
be disturbed by your tears and prayers, for 
you have an unaccountable repugnance to 
yielding in such matters; and as I have 
always found it difficult to resist female dis- 
tress, I have done wisely in putting a great 
distance between us. Here, in the calm of 
my own room, writing the words instead of 
speaking them, I can say. My child, your 
marriage is a thing settled between the mar- 
quis and myself. I took you to the chateau 
for that purpose, and left you there that you 
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might learn how inevitable it is. Among all 
my friends your engagement is a known fact, 
much commented upon in certain circles, as 
I hear ; you cannot, therefore, without serious 
loss of consideration, withdraw from this, tacit 
engagement. Were it known that you had 
passed weeks under the Marquis de Varenne's 
roof, in the constant companionship of a 
supposed fiance y and after all return to Paris 
as Mademoiselle de Marsac, you would be 
most cruelly compromised. Think, then, of 
my position ! It makes me shudder. Your 
marriage, even in a much lower sphere, would 
become almost an impossibility. AH your 
eccentricities, which caused me much annoy- 
ance last winter, and which in the Comtesse 
de Varenne would seem mere charming 
trifles, would in the other case be brought 
up against you as crimes. Think this well 
over; think also of the consolation which 
your father would find in your happiness ; 
for, after the first struggle, you would cer- 
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tainly be happy. The tears come to my eyes 
as I think of you by your husband's side, in 
a dainty apartment which I should pick out 
for you, and where your united fortunes 
would allow you to live in comparative 
luxury. The * lovely comtesse' as you would 
surely be called — how pleasantly that 
sounds in my ears ! Ah, my love I a married 
daughter in a good social position is as 
precious to a man Uke me as an unmarried 
daughter is burdensome. To find one's 
place always ready in the chimney-comer, 
one's plate at the table — ^to see one's daughter 
happy, settled in her mind, and always beau- 
tifully dressed — to know that she is admired 
in high circles, that other fathers with 
daughters on their hands envy * De Marsac's 
luck in securing such a son-in-law ! '-why 
that, indeed, would be happiness. Then, 
later, when an heir to the De Varennes lies 
on your breast . . . but no, on second 
thoughts, the delights of grandfatherhood 
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do not smile on me. Do not let us dim the 
brilliancy of a picture in which I glory. 

" Prom what his father told me of the 
count's nature, I might fear that he also 
would be incUned to rebel against a mode of 
proceeding which I should have been the 
first to condemn had any other been open to 
me. Both he and you must consider my 
position, and forgive a stratagem — ^results of 
which promise so much happiness. But now 
from Paul de Varenne, of course, there can 
be no opposition ; a man of honour dare not 
withdraw when his doing so would injure a 
young girl's reputation. . . ." 

Aimee could read no further. She crushed 
the voluminous letter in her hand, and a 
hard look came over her face. It was 
bitterly cruel — ^that was all she seemed able 
to understand — ^it was bitterly cruel. In her 
inexperience of life she had not so far reahzed 
to its full extent the falseness of her position. 
Since her explanation with Paul, everything 
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seemed easy and simple enough, but now 
— to be compromised in the eyes of the 
world, to be looked down upon, to endure 
the reproaches of her father, to be more than 
ever out of place — it was hard. The other 
alternative she would not even contemplate. 
Once more she hated Paul, who, " as a man 
of honour, could not now withdraw." She 
despised herself for the friendly feehng which 
she had allowed herself to experience for 
him — for the pleasure she had felt in his 
presence. Once more he was her foe — a man 
who out of compassion might be forced to 
offer her his hand. All there was of pride, 
of hardness, in her nature rose to the sur- 
face; and any one looking on that stem 
young face, with its coldly-determined eyes, 
would scarcely have recognized the merry- 
hearted, careless girl of an hour before. 
What was she to do ? — what resolution could 
she take? The wildest projects formed 
themselves in her excited brain, and were 
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rejected one after another. She felt pitifuUy 
helpless. All her indignation, all her re- 
bellious pride were of no avail! She was 
bound hand and foot, placed in a trap, 
secured, chained — and by her father! — by 
one whose duty it was to carQ for her — ^to 
protect her! If she were in some way or 
other to effect her escape, her father could 
reclaim her even from over the ocean ! Then 
how could she escape ? This was a wilder- 
ness — a place lost in a solitude ! She was 
out of the world — away from all help, all 
protection ! She thought of Madame Freval, 
whose kind eyes promised sympathy; but 
she shrank from discussing her secrets with 
one whom she had seen for an hour only. 
And constantly the thought returned, like 
the rejfrain of a sad and passionate song — she 
was helpless ! 

"My father wishes to speak to you, 
Aimee." 

The young girl started. She had been so 
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absorbed in her reflections that she had not 
noticed the approach of Jeanne, who now 
stood by her side. 

"Yes, I suppose so," she answered in a 
dull voice. 

" But what is the matter ? Tell me, dear 
one, has anything happened?" 

"Yes, something. You must come with 
me. I will not face your father alone, for then 
I should say things that later I might regret. 
If you are by my side, I shaU remember 
that one at least among you has been kind to 
me. Do not ask any . questions — my head 
feels dull and heavy. Come I the sooner it is 
over the better." 

The two girls went silently to the house, 
and found the marquis waiting, seated by a 
desk, on which lay spread out a letter which 
at once attracted Aimee's attention. It was 
in her father's handwriting. 

" Jeanne, leave us ! " 

"No, you must allow her to remain; I 
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want her." And Aimee took her friend's 
hand firmly in both her own. The marquis 
looked surprised and displeased; but as he 
glanced at his young guest's pale, determined 
face, so changed and hardened, he yielded. 
He began to feel that his task was a less 
easy and simple one than he had imagined. 
To hide his uneasiness he assiuned greater 
majesty of demeanour than ever, and invited 
Aimee to be seated. She did not seem to 
understand the invitation, and remained 
standing, her eyes fixed on her host's face in 
silent expectation. 

" I have just received a letter from your 
father, my dear child, and I have reason to 
beheve that you also have heard from him 
to-day. Am I right in my supposition ?" 

" Yes," answered Aimee. 

" Then you know what is contained in this 
letter?" he continued, smoothing out the 
well-filled pages. 

" I do." 

VOL. II. P 
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" Need I say how charmed I am to receive 
you into my family ?" He rose, intending to 
embrace her. She made the interview very 
difficult with her reserve, her cold mono- 
syllabic answers, but he at least would do his 
duty. 

"M. le Marquis," said Aim6e, stepping 
back to avoid his salute, " I have but a few 
words to say. I deny my father's right to 
dispose of me in this way. I would rather 
die than submit to such tyranny. I will not 
marry your son." 

"Mademoiselle!" exclaimed the old man, 
drawing himself up to his fiill height. 

" And what is more, I charge you, if you 
are a gentleman, by that honour of which 
you are so proud, to find me an issue from 
this humiliating, this intolerable position. 
What!" she exclaimed, the colour now 

I 

rushing to her pale face, " I was to be left 
here for examination, for approval — ^to be 
taken or rejected, against my will, against 
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my knowledge — ^and then quietly, tamely 
submit to my fate ! " 

" From what I have observed of late/* 
retorted the marquis, growing excited too, 
" I should not think that you regarded that 
fate as so dreadful/' 

" Because I consented to be friendly with 
your son ? Do you know the reason of this 
friendliness ? I discovered that the plan was 
as distasteful to him as to me, that he — he 
did not want to marry me at all, so we agreed 
to be friends." 

** Therefore you knew of your father's 
project ? " 

"I found it out by accident some days 
after my arrival, and I should have left the 
chateau immediately if I could have found a 
means of doing so, and if also I had not felt 
strong enough to resist what I consider an 
unjustifiable exercise of power." 

"But I must make you understand, my 
child, that for your sake the marriage is 

p 2 
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necessary, that the world already looks upon 
you as my son's future wife I " 

" I do not care for what you call the world, 
and I would rather incur its severest dis- 
pleasure than commit an act which my own 
conscience would condemn as cowardly and 
wrong. Surely," she added passionately, 
** you would not have me marry a man who 
does not even want me ? " 

" Paul is a De Varenne ; however eccentric 
he may be, he is a man of honour, and 
honour commands him to shelter you with 
his name." 

When she heard those words, Aimee's 
forced self-control suddenly gave way; the 
humihation was too great; she felt utterly 
crushed, defeated, and pitifully helpless. She 
burst into such violent weeping, such con- 
vulsive sobbing, that M. de Varenne became 
alarmed ; he would have tried to soothe her, 
but she turned from him and clung to Jeanne. 
Not all Aimee's arguments, no amount of 
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proud defiance, of determination, could have 
affected the marquis as did this feminine 
distress. It roused all there was of chivalry 
in him; and, to pacify her, he almost promised 
that the marriage should never again be 
alluded to, and that he would use all his 
influence with M. de Marsac, to induce him 
to allow her to return to America, as the only 
possible alternative. There the affair would, 
doubtless, prove of little consequence, whereas 
in France it would certainly have an unfortu- 
nate effect on her settlement for life. 

Aimee tried to control herself, but the sobs 
still shook her with great violence ; the secu- 
rity she had felt since her conversation with 
Paul now seemed foolishness; everything 
was black and threatening about her ; she felt 
a very exile, too far from those who really 
loved her to receive any aid from them. All 
this passed confusedly through her brain, and 
the tears would not stop. In the midst of 
her complete abandonment, the door opened. 
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and Albert, who had been attracted by the 
sound of sobbing, stood at the threshold. At 
one glance he took in the whole scene; the 
open letter, his father's uneasiness, Aimee's 
grief, explained the case to him quite clearly. 




CHAPTER XI. 



A TRUCE. 



When he heard the door open, the marquis 
looked round angrily, but, seeing his favour- 
ite son, his brow cleared ; in his dilemma he 
was not sorry to receive a little help and 
countenance. Aimee, mortified at being thus 
surprised, muttered a few words of excuse, 
and, followed by Jeanne, hastily left the 
room. 

Father and son, when they were alone, 
looked at each other, and gradually a smile 
hovered around the corners of Albert's 
mouth. 

" It is no laughing matter ! " exclaimed his 
father irascibly. 
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"Nor is it so tragic a one, my dear 
father, as you seem to think. The young 
lady is rebellious, is she not ? She received 
a letter an hour ago, from her father. I 
see that you received one at the same 
time. M. de Marsac wishes, not unnatu- 
rally, to bring things to a crisis: his 
daughter, with her American notions of 
liberty and independence, is first proudly 
defiant, then touchingly distressed. All 
that is quite natural when one knows the 
actors in this little drama; but the fifth act 
is not yet reached, and it is for that we 
must wait." 

" The young men of this generation think 
themselves far wiser than their elders. To 
me the case seems a lost one; we cannot 
drag her to the altar, I suppose, against her 
will, or threaten her with the convent if she 
does not allow herself to be ruled by our 
wishes." 

"All that forms part of an old worn- 
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out system; we must proceed very differ- 
ently." 

"How?" 

"I will expose my ideas presently. But 
first let me ask you a question or two. When 
M. de Marsac was here, did he and you enter 
into any details with regard to his daughter's 
expectations ? " 

" Certainly, he told me she would inherit 
all he had; then her mother's fortune is 
considerable, and she is to enter into full 
possession of it at her majority; that is 
in less than a year from now. You do not 
suppose that I trifle with the interests of my 
sons ? " 

"No, indeed, my dear father; I have 
received the best possible proofs of your 
paternal solicitude. M. de Marsac did not 
give you to understand what the amount of 
his personal fortune might be ? " 

" Not exactly," replied the marquis, rather 
reluctantly. " He is not a man of a very 
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practical turn of mind; he did not seem 
really to know the exact extent of his fortune; 
but at any rate he lives like a rich man, I am 
told." 

" It is not always those who live extrava- 
gantly who are the safest to deal with," said 
Albert sententiously. 

"You have something to tell me?" ex- 
claimed his father nervously. 

"Perhaps I have. You do not imagine, 
my dear father, that I see important changes 
on the point of taking place in the family 
without taking an active interest in the 
matter. In Paris I had met M. de Marsac 
several times without exchanging more than 
a dozen words with him. I did not then 
know that I had any interest in cultivating 
his acquaintance. Once also I saw his 
daughter at a ball, though she does not 
remember having seen me. On principle, I 
have as little as possible to do with young 
girls; married women are safer and much 
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more useful to a man who wishes to rise. 
Since I have known your plans, I have not, 
however, been idle ; I have made inquiries, of 
which, if you choose, I can give you the 
results. I believe my information to be 
perfectly correct." 

"Albert, you make me shiver with your 
cool, lawyer-like mode of talking. TeU me 
quickly what you know of this matter." 

" Let me ask you first, whether the loss of 
fortune would alter your plans with regard to 
Mdlle. de Marsac." 

" My son cannot marry a poor girl — there 
is poverty enough in the family." The old 
gentleman nervously opened and shut his 
snuff-box — a sign of great agitation with him. 

"You have now an excellent pretext for 
drawing back, in the young lady's refusal." 

" Certainly, certainly ; but it must not be 
said that it is I who drew back — ^you under- 
stand that, Albert? Tell me the worst at 
once, my son." 
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" M. de Mar sac tried to many his daughter 
to Madame de Travaillac's nephew, and failed, 
because it was discovered that he had sunk 
the whole of his fortune in an annuity." 

"Unnatural father!" exclaimed the mar- 
quis, with as much virtuous indignation as 
though he himself had been the most generous 
of parents to his own daughters. " And the 
girl's own fortune?" 

" That is intact." 

The marquis breathed more easily, and 
remained for some minutes lost in thought. 
Albert watched him curiously. 

It was quite true that the young man had 
made minute inquiries. Had their results 
been different, had Aimee been an heiress, he 
had meant quietly to supplant his brother. Of 
his success he did not seriously doubt; his 
long studies in feminine nature had taught 
him many ways of pleasing and fascinating, 
of which his brother was quite ignorant ; he 
certainly would have used all the arts in his 
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. power, for Aimee was agreeable in his eyes, 
and his own proposed marriage sometimes 
seemed to him, in comparison, loathsome. 
The young girl proposed to him was, as he 
had gathered, neither pretty nor interesting, 
and would scarcely have been a better parti 
than Aimee, had not that miscreant of a 
M. de Marsao coolly deprived her of her 
rights. As it was, he acknowledged with a 
sigh that his plan was out of the question: 
That settled, was it for his interest, or not, 
that she should marry Paul ? That question 
stiQ remained. Should Aimee' s influence 
sufl&ce to make him expatriate himself, then 
it might be worth while to let the marriage 
take place. On this knotty question he had 
not quite made up his mind ; he was not a 
man who ever endangered his success, of 
whatever kind it might be, by too much 
haste. Calmly he watched his father, and 
awaited his decision; at last the old man 
said, — 
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"It is generally known, is it not, that I 
meant to marry Paul to Mdlle. de Marsac ?" 

Albert hesitated a moment; in reality he 
was quite aware that the doings or sayings 
of the Marquis de Varenne were not much 
commented upon in what both he and his 
father called " the world;" that the present 
generation knew but little about the De 
Varennes — ^for a title, however well sounding, 
is of httle account when not backed by a 
sufficient fortune ; that when it was said that 
De Marsac was going to marry his daughter 
to the son of a Marquis de- Varenne, the 
almost universal question had been, " Who is 
the Marquis de Varenne?" to which the 
most satisfactory answer had been, " Why, it 
must be some relative of the petit vicomteJ^ 
Still, knowing all this, Albert managed to 
answer quite gravely, after his momentary 
hesitation, — 

" Undoubtedly, my father/' 

" Then there is but one thing to be done : 
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it must not be said that a De Varenne forgot 
his honour; if the marriage does not take 
place, it must be distinctly understood that I 
am for nothing in the rupture; that it is 
entirely the young lady's doing; her father 
must exonerate me before the world. Had 
she been entirely penniless, and my word 
given, I should not even then have retracted, 
however injurious to the family interests it 
might have been!" and the marquis drew 
himself up proudly. 

"But she is not penniless. Tell me 
frankly, my father, do you still wish for 
the marriage, or not?" 

The marquis moved uneasily in his chair, 
then answered, with a certain hesitation,— 
" If Paul were more to be depended upon, 
more like you, I should say that, honour per- 
mitting, I should seek out a richer parti 
for him — ^my eldest son would have a right 
to a more brilliant alHance ; but Paul is diffi- 
cult to manage, restive under the slightest 
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attempt at parental authority. This time, 
however, he seems to fall in with my ideas 
far more readily than I dared to hope ; he 
takes pleasure in the girl's society, does not 
appear — as he usually does — in a hurry to 
leave us; evidently the marriage smiles on 
him. Then this girl is pleasant to look at ; 
she is, notwithstanding the faults of her 
education, a daughter-in-law of whom I need 
not blush. Besides — I do not mind confess- 
ing it to you — I might find some difficulty 
now in securing any richer bride. I made 
all possible inquiries, when thinking of your 
own establishment in life, my son, and among 
my old associates there is but little choice ; 
some families are extinct, others as poor as 
our own, others again — shame upon them ! — 
gone over to the enemy. Of course, in 
time, my name is well enough known to 
attract others out of our own immediate 
circle ; friends speak to their friends, and in 
that way very advantageous matches are 
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sometimes made. But I am beginning to 
tire of it all ; I should like to see both my 
sons safely married, then, after blessing their 
own heirs, I should feel satisfied; I could 
die in peace, feehng that the name of De 
Varenne might still flourish on the earth." 

" I quite agree with you. Now let us see 
about the means." 

" Ah 1 there is the difficulty," exclaimed 
the marquis, remembering Aimee's distress, 
which other considerations had almost made 
him forget. 

" It will be less difficult than you suppose. 
The first step is to give her entire liberty — 
to promise anything and everything." 

" Her Hberty ?" — the marquis looked 
aghast. 

"Certainly; for the very first use she 
would make of it would be to fall in love 
with Paul ; she is not very far from it now, I 
fancy. What revolts her is being forced into 
matrimony ; but the marriage in itself is far 
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less distasteful to Iier than her tears and 
sobs might lead one to suppose — or else my 
observations have been less successful than 
they usually prove to be. May I advise you 
to write to her ? In conversation one often 
says more or less than one intends/' 

But such a letter being a task rather above 
the marquis's ability, his son came to his aid 
in a very effective manner; there was just 
enough majesty of style to make it appear 
the father's composition, but the tone of 
gentle sympathy, the noble, chivalric senti- 
ments, expressed in choicest French, all ema- 
nated from the son. 

Aimee received this epistle in her room, 
where she had taken refuge; she was in- 
tensely wretched and forlorn. Jeanne had 
been called away ; and she sat alone, 
mechanically studying the pattern of her 
mushn dress, and wondering what was to 
become of her. She read the letter carefully, 
and then heaved a sigh of relief. She was 
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released, she was free ; the marquis, in spite 
of hia great desire to call her " daughter," 
gave up all hope of such happiness rather 
than cause her to shed another tear — only 
he begged her to remain as his honoured 
guest until he could communicate with her 
father; that he should explain to M, de 
Marsac how impossible it was to force a 
young girl's inchnations, and advise him — 
since what had happened might be com- 
mented upon in Paris — to allow her return 
to America, at least for a visit of some 
months. What more natural than that sisters 
should desire to meet now and then ? The 
letter ended with a prayer that no allusion to 
the past should be made, that Aimee would 
continue to form part of theii* family, as with 
her charming frankness and warm-hearted- 
ness she had done so far ; that she would 
join in the rustic f6te, and give it brilliancy 
by her genial gaiety and sweetness of nature. 
It was a truce — a truce so honourable that 
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Aimee eagerly accepted it, all the more 
eagerly as it became evident that her own 
plans of escape were chimerical in the 
extreme. 

It was Albert whom she met first as she 
went down to dinner. He extended his hand 
with a look which begged pardon for having 
unwittingly obtained knowledge of her affairs, 
and which at the same time indicated such 
gentle sympathy that Aimee was touched. 
So far she had not felt drawn towards this 
young man, and had wondered more than 
once that he, and not his brother, should be 
the family favourite; but now she accused 
herself of injustice. His sympathy was very 
grateful and soothing to her, after the bitter- 
ness of the afternoon. She- accordingly let 
him take her hand, and even hold it a little 
longer than the occasion absolutely war- 
ranted. 

With Paul, on the contrary, Aimee once 
more grew distant and cold ; not capriciously 
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SO, as during the first few days, but per- 
sistently. She shrank from his approach, 
was shy and ill at ease when he was near, 
and altogether appeared so changed that the 
young man, hurt and surprised, drew back 
on his side. He guessed something of what 
had happened, but this did not satisfy him. 
After their explanation, surely she might 
trust him ? Their position was not in reality 
changed; why, then, should she suddenly 
withdraw from an intimacy which he had 
found so delightful? Time began to drag 
with him ; he grew restless, and, in spite of 
his pride, constantly found himself following 
her, only to be repulsed. Then he noticed 
that Albert gradually took the place which 
he had lost. Aimee listened to him — ^allowed 
him to walk by her side. She was not par- 
ticularly animated ; the colour did not come 
and go as he himself had seen it come and 
go, but still she listened with more and more 
complacency. Paul knew that his brother 
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had a reputation of fascination among 
his companions, but it never struck him 
that Aimee was of the women who would 
succumb before the charm of irreproach- 
able dress, easy talk, and insinuated 
compliments. Seeing, however, that appa- 
rently such was really the case, he with- 
drew altogether, shut himself up with his 
bookp, and morosely smoked innimierable 
cigars. 

"If you have any commands for Paris, 
MdUe. de Marsac," he said abruptly, the eve 
of the St. Henri, as they happened by rare 
chance to be alone, " I am quite disposed to 
execute them. I leave the day after to- 
morrow." 

"You are going away?" She could not 
help it. The words came out with a tone 
full of half-unconscious terror, and she 
clasped her hands like a frightened child. 
Then, suddenly recovering herself, she looked 
down and continued in her ordinary voice. 
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" You are very kind ; there is nothing that I 
wish for." 

" You are very fortunate. I confess that I 
wish for one thing, at least, very much." He 
was angry, all the more so, perhaps, for the 
contradiction between her exclamation and 
her subsequent tone. 

"And what is that?" asked she, growing 
gentle in proportion as he grew more and 
more angry. 

" An explanation. It seems to me that I 
have done nothing to incur your displeasure, 
and yet your treatment of me for the last 
two or three days has been such that no man 
with a particle of pride could possibly submit 
to. Whether it is caprice, or an abominable 
attempt to see how great your power is over 
me, I do not know. In either case, it stamps 
you as a woman very different from the idea 
I had formed of you, and — ^forgive me if I 
seem brutal — as one unworthy of my 
respect." 
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" It is neither one nor the other," faltered 
Aimee, who, instead of becoming angry in 
her turn, looked up at him through gathering 
tears. Then she added impulsively, " I wish 
I had met you under other circumstances, 
then we might really have been friends— have 
talked freely and openly one to another ; but 
now — you must see it — such friendship is 
impossible. My position in this house is too 
horribly mortifying !" 

" But nothing is changed since, willingly 
as I thought, you promised me that friendship 
which now you declare impossible I " 

" Yes, much is changed ; your fether mis- 
took our good understanding for — for some- 
thing else. Oh ! it is too dreadftJ ! '* And 
Aimee seemed on the point of bursting once 
more into tears; but she conquered the 
weakness, and in a few words told him what 
had passed between her and his father. She 
laid great stress on the conciliatory letter and 
its promises. " So," she added with great 
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hesitation, "you see, M. de Varenne, if it 
was on my account that you meant to hasten 
you departure, it is unnecessary. As soon as 
my father's answer comes, I shall go away, of 
course. As to any hafm your presence can 
do me, that need not be considered now ; it 
seems that in all French eyes I am already 
compromised." She said this with a little 
air of such resigned sadness, that Paul would 
have smiled, had he not seen that the sadness 
was very genuine. 

" Do you wish me to stay ? " he asked in a 
very different tone from that which he had 
hitherto employed. Aimee hesitated; the 
colour came back to her pale cheeks, and so 
angry was she at feeling herself blush, that 
the colour deepened and spread. 

" There comes Mila ! " she said quickly, as 
the little peasant-girl approached, dressed in 
her fine new costume. 

" You have not answered me — shall I 
stay?" 
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"Yesl" she said, almost inaudibly, then 
turned quickly towards her protegee. 

Mila was a transformed being ; she seemed 

k 

perfectly aware of her own beauty, and was 
triumphantly happy. She had had many 
fears with regard to this dress of hers— fears 
lest it should not be finished in time — ^fears 
lest the rows of scarlet braid with which 
Aimee had gaily trimmed the skirt should 
not reach above the knee ; but now she was 
satisfied ; she smoothed out the pretty dress, 
arranged the red capulet, and then looked for 
admiration with a vanity so naive, that 
Aimee, in spite of herself, smiled. She was 
glad of this interruption, it was very oppor- 
tune; and while she listened to her favourite^s 
chatter, she grew once more quiet and cheer- 
ful. 

"And who d'you think will be queen, 
mam'selle ? Toinette, the miller's big daughter, 
says she is sure to be elected. She is to 
wear a yellow dress made like a lady's, and. 
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oh ! she has shoes ! " and Mila looked discon- 
solately at her own little bare feet. 

" You could not walk in shoes, silly child; 
you would lose all your grace." Mila sighed 
resignedly, but a great ambition had taken 
hold of her heart — the ambition to wear shoes 
and a bonnet. Human bliss could go no 
further. 

" They say our Jean is to marry her, but I 
know better; Jean will marry me — ^he has 
told me so I " 

" He has ? And do you love him ? " 

" I don't know 1 " And Mila shook her 
head ; not a shade of a blush had come over 
her pretty face. " He does not let them beat 
me — he is very good I " 

" But it is wicked to marry a man one 
does not love 1 " exclaimed Aimee, quite 
excited. 

" Is it, mam'selle ? Then if you like I will 
try and love him, for I want him to marry 
me, and not Toinette." 




CHAPTER XII. 



THE "ST. HBNEI." 



The great day — that one round which, accord- 
ing to the marquis, all other days should 
group themselves as satellites round the sun 
— ^broke upon the world so gloriously beautiful, 
that merely to look out upon the sun-flooded 
fields, then back again to the dewy shade 
under the trees, made one rejoice in life. 
There had been several days of cold and rain, 
such as are not unfrequent in the mountains, 
and some fears had been entertained lest the 
St. Henri should be cloudy. The favourable 
change in the weather the marquis took as 
another proof — not, however, that such proofs 
were necessary — of the special protection 
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iifforded by Providence to Henri V. and to 
himself. 

Aimee rose that morning, light of heart ; 
dulness and depression were things of short 
duration with her ; she said to herself that the 
sunshine had given her back her spirits; 
perhaps, too, her mind was more at ease since 
she had spoken to Paul — but this sha did not 
acknowledge to herself. She sang as she put 
on her pretty white dress with its faintly- 
tinted lilac ribbons ; she was but a frivolous 
young person after all, and thoroughly enjoyed 
" dressing up." 

This was one of the great occasions on 
which mass was said in the family chapel. A 
priest from Toulouse officiated, assisted by 
the village cure, who, at the altar, seemed to 
lose all his painful awkwardness. Aimee 
thought she had rarely seen a more beautiful 
sight than this chapel, crowded with wor- 
shippers, a profusion of flowers and lights 
decking the altar, and the white stone walls 
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flecked here and there with patches of vivid 
green, red, and blue reflections from the 
splendid stained window, against which the 
sun shone. She began also dimly to perceive 
the charm and fascination of tradition and 
century-sanctioned dignity as she looked at 
the marquis in his attitude of devotion, sur- 
rounded by his family, friends, and servants. 
His face was ennobled, by an expression of 
rapt attention, and by an unusual forgetful- 
ness of self. Habitually all things human, 
and, to a certain extent, divine also, were 
made subservient to that all-absorbing per- 
sonality of his. On this day, however — ^his by 
every right — ^he, as it were, left the care of his 
glorification to those about him. He allowed 
himself full liberty to be entirely gracious and 
affable, and the high-born courtesy of his 
manners became him very well. 

Mass over, he gave his hand in all cere- 
mony to Madame Freval, who had arrived in 
good time, and led her to the dining-hall. 
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where a breakfast, the like of which the 
chateau never saw but once a year, was 
spread. Ernestine's look of anxiety as they 
entered and as she glanced up and down the 
long table, was eloquent in the extreme. It 
spoke of many hard days' work, of anxious 
nights, of planning and saving and con- 
triving, which had actually made her grow 
thinner than ever— a thing certainly not de- 
sirable under the circumstances. As she sat 
down, her inspection finished, she heaved a 
deep sigh of relief. Everything had suc- 
ceeded to a charm. 

Aimee had dreaded this breakfast. She 
disUked such occasions of solemn rejoicing ; 
they were nearly always stiff and disagree- 
able in the extreme. This one promised to 
be no exception to the rule. The marquis 
made set and solemn little speeches; Paul 
was absorbed in his own thoughts ; Ernes- 
tine too exhausted by her emotions to speak, 
and she herself still shy and silent after the 
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outbreak of a few days before. It was 
Madame Freval who, with her charming 
tact, came to the rescue ; like a general sur- 
veying her forces, she glanced along the row 
of faces and singled out Albert as the very 
person to second her. She engaged him in 
a bright, lively discussion, which she soon 
managed to make general, and so the stiffness 
was broken up. The marquis was not more 
than half pleased with the change. Ceremony, 
and state, according to him, were infinitely to 
be preferred to mere enjoyment. However, 
when he saw all the faces about him animated 
and happy, he smiled benignly upon them, 
never doubting that it was his influence to 
which they were submitting. 

But the real festival — the time looked for- 
ward to by all the girls and youths of the 
village — ^was when, somewhere about two 
o'clock, the marquis stood, surrounded by his 
own immediate circle, under the shade of a 
grand old tree, to receive the groups of pea- 
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sants. He beamed with a condescension and 
affability worthy of his royal master himself. 
They came trooping in, those worthy villagers, 
more or less ill at ease in their holiday garb. 
The women managed better than their hus- 
bands and fathers, and displayed their stiff 
gowns, made as much as possible in imitation 
of town garments, with solemn enjoyment. A 
few among the men, to show that they were 
well-to-do in the world, had assumed broad- 
cloth for the occasion; but these seemed 
quite aware that their neighbours were 
laughing at them, for the hard-favo'ured, 
brown-red faces under the stiff hats assumed 
an expression of extreme ferocity. The only 
one of these men who moved about with- 
out awkwardness was Maitre Bardeau, who 
pushed the poorer peasants from his path 
with a superb consciousness of power. But 
if the inn-keeper was insolent in his supe- 
riority, what shall be said of the inn-keeper's 
wife ? She sported for the occasion a bran- 
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new, stiff silk dress of the mbst vivid green, 
shot with orange. The style was, it is 
true, that of some ten or fifteen years back, 
but, on the other hand, she wore an ample 
crinoline, which her heroic proportions ren- 
dered scarcely necessary, and a gold watch- 
chain wound about her huge red neck. When 
she moved, the chain glittered, the silk gown 
rustled, and the coarse, flushed face above 
the gown glowed with defiant pride. The 
only person to whom, in here grandeur, mfere 
Bardeau deigned to speak was the miller's 
wife, who was also a notability in the 
coimtry. The two women stood apart, and 
the subject of their conversation was appa- 
rent from the frequent glances they di- 
rected towards Jean and the miller's daughter 
Toinette, who was at that moment the 
centre of a cluster of chattering girls. As 
for Jean, he was as unconscious of these 
glances and their meaning as indeed he 
seemed to be of everything that passed 
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about him. He leaned against a tree, evi- 
dently watching and waiting. 

Presently there was a little murmur, and 
all eyes turned towards Mila, whose toilet had 
evidently taken her long to complete. As she 
advanced, in her pretty fantastic dress — ^about 
which there had already spread some rumours 
among the village girls— she formed so com- 
plete a contrast to the other women in their 
stiff town-imitated dresses, that she im- 
mediately became the centre of attention. 
But it was not only her pretty costume which 
attracted notice, it was her exceeding beauty, 
which, when she wore her rags, was scarcely 
noticed by those about her, but which now, 
set off by the halo of scarlet about her gipsy 
face, by the dainty well-fitting bodice, was a 
thing not to be disputed. No wonder that 
Toinette bit her lip with vexation; no wonder 
that the two cronies, who from their post, 
watched the scene, looked at each other in 
dismay. Each then instinctively turned her 
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eyes towards Jean Bardeau, who strode up 
to Mila, and took her hand as one who 

« 

had a right to do so. Aimee also, as soon as 
she saw the girl, went up to her. From that 
moment the nobody — ^the stray waif, mfere 
Bardeau' s poor Kttle drudge — became the 
observed of all observers. 

Perhaps there are few more curious pro- 
blems than that of popularity, especially of 
that popularity which, translated in the 
language of a higher class, is called success 
in society. It is often a subject of great 
wonder to a mere looker-on, why one woman 
should be chosen as queen of a ball, rather 
than a dozen others who very Hkely have 
more beauty and wit, and higher social 
position, than the fortunate one. It is often 
the result of mere chance ; but once let it 
become the fashion, and there is no telling 
where the sudden popularity will end. This, 
in a humble way, was what befell Mila. The 
other young men, seeing Jean boldly proclaim 
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himself her champion, followed as sheep follow 
their leader. A few days before, they would 
have laughed at the idea of inviting such an 
unimportant little thing to dance ; now they 
vied with one another to obtain a word from 
her. The other girls, deserted by their ad- 
mirers, frowned ominously. But Mila was 
more frightened than pleased at her sudden 
elevation; she had been brought up at too 
hard a school not to dread its consequences; 
and when by chance she caught sight of her 
mistress's furious expression, she shivered, 
and clung to Aimee as though for protection. 
When, a little later, the brothers de Varenne, 
who had been doing their duty manfully, 
going from group to group, came forward, 
and, in the midst of jokes and laughter, called 
upon the young men to name their queen* 
Mila was elected almost by unanimity — more 
than ever she was surrounded and courted. 
To be a witness of this was torture to big 
Toinette, who never forgot nor forgave the af - 
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front she thus received — she who had been so 
sure of obtaining the coveted honour for her- 
self, to be pushed aside by a mere nobody, 
and to see Jean Bardeau, whom she knew had 
been chosen as her future husband, making 
no secret of his love for this same nobody — it 
was too cruel ! And what were the feelings 
of the two mothers ? No wonder that the 
glaring green sUk crackled and threatened to 
burst in the seams with the swelling indigna- 
tion of the wearer ! Oh ! not to dare to beat 
that wench — that penniless beggar — ^before 
everybody ; not to dare to express her rage, 
to be afraid of her son — her son whom she 
adored ! No wonder mere Bardeau seemed 
on the very verge of an apoplectic fit. The 
miller's wife was no less furious, and, not 
knowing how else to vent her rage and morti- 
fication, turned upon her crony, and upbraided 
her for the misdeeds of her son. The two 
friends were in a fair way to become bitter 
enemies. 
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However, no amount of wrath and ill- 
feeling could stop the course of the festivities ; 
the music, which, it must be owned, was of a 
very rural kind, played the beginning of a 
quadrille, and the marquis with great solem- 
nity led out Madame Freval; Paul danced 
with Aimee, who, in her excitement, forgot 
all causes of disquiet, and looked so charm- 
ingly pretty that her partner could scarcely 
keep his eyes from her animated face. Jean 
Bardeau had the honour of dancing with 
Jeanne, though it must be owned that he . 
would much rather have been in Albert's 
place, for Albert stood up by the little queen. 
This poor little queen, however, was so fright- 
ened at finding herself opposite the august 
marquis, with the august marquis's son as 
partner, that she trembled violently. It 
must be owned that Albert did his part of 
comforter admirably ; ae talked and laughed 
with her until she grew almost reassured, 
and lifted, her eyes, in whiclj a few tears had 
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gathered, to him in dumb gratitude. What 
glorious eyes they were, with the wild soft 
look of some frightened, hunted animal 
lurking in their depths ! Albert's flow of 
talk suddenly ceased. 

" What a shame it is," said Paul to his 
partner, when the ceremonious dance was 
ended, " that these peasants should have dis- 
carded national .dances, as they have dis- 
carded national costumes I Polkas and 
waltzes are singularly out of place here ; but 
all these farmers and day-labourers, these 
blacksmiths and stone-breakers, all feel more 
important, higher in the world, because they 
imitate us in all things — in dress as well as in 
their amusements. See, there is a girl who is 
actually sporting a fan ; it is our dairymaid, 
if I mistake not." 

" I wonder," suggested Aimee, " whether 
Mila would not dance that kind of * bolero ' of 
which she was speaking the other day. You 
know her mother was a dancer, or something 
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of the sort ; and though she died when Mila 
was too young to have learnt anything from 
her, yet there is such a thing as inherited 
talent ; besides, she says that in the mountains 
the people dance a great deal — wild, irregular 
dances I should fancy from her description, 
taking half the character of the Spanish, half 
that of the French Basque dances. I will 
see if I can persuade her." 

Mila held down her pretty head in a shy fit 
when the proposition was made. She did 
not know whether she would remember the 
difPerent steps ; she had no castanets — ^in 
fact, she had to be coaxed and caressed 
before she would consent. Finally Paul, 
whose room, as we have seen, was an abridged 
museum, found a pair of castanets; the 
musicians said they knew an old tune which 
would doubtless do ; and so, at last, a large 
circle was formed, and Mila stood alone, 
frightened at seeing all those eyes fixed on 
her, yet glad of the opportunity to dance. 
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From her earliest childhood it had been a 
passion with her. She listened a little while, 
quite motionless, to the music, which began 
by a slow, monotonous measure ; then, lifting 
her castanets, struck them sharply together, 
and slowly swayed her body, scarcely as yet 
moving her feet. Mila's dance was a sort of 
pantomime, in which, unconsciously, she put 
a great deal of passion and poetry. It was 
her mode of interpreting her secret feelings, 
as acting was Jeanne's mode for interpreting 
hers. Gradually the colour deepened in her 
cheeks ; her eyes, at first downcast, flashed 
and sparkled; she quickened her step, and 
the music followed the impulse. Her move- 
ments were grace itself; whether she sud- 
denly slackened the step, and swayed like a 
young tree before the wind, or whether she 
flew by, playing with her castanets, it was 
impossible not to follow her slightest motion. 
Even Toinette, the envious, found herself for 
the moment fascinated : a weakness quickly 
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conquered and atoned for by many ill-natured 
remarks. But the one who followed the little 
whirling figure with eager eyes — the one who 
now exulted in her success — now ground his 
teeth savagely to think that she was the 
object on which so many eyes besides his 
own were fixed — ^the subject of remarks, more 
or less familiar, was Jean Bardeau. There 
came a moment when by her pantomime she 
seemed about to choose a partner with whom 
to finish the dance ; he advanced a step, 
never doubting as to the object of her choice. 
She hesitated, seemed on the point of giving 
him her hand, when, to the noisy delight of 
the spectators, she darted away and stood 
blushing by Albert's side; the vicomte 
instantly wound his arm about her waist, 
and whirled her round in a mad waltz. 

When at last the dancers stopped, a 
crowd instantly gathered about them — a 
crowd in which there were many ill-disposed 
towards the little peasant, whose success 
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had been too great not to create infinite 
jealousy. 

"It is the custom to kiss one's partner 
after the dance, is it not, my little Mila?" 
said Albert gallantly. 

" Yes, yes I " shouted many voices, "it is 
your right, M'sieu IVicomte." 

Mila lifted her face innocently for the 
salute, and then their eyes met. He kissed 
her on the forehead, and then hurried 
away. For an instant she stood motionless, 
her hands clasped on her breast, her eyes 
fixed on the ground, and an intense blush 
spreading over cheeks, forehead, and neck. 

" Come away I " roughly said Jean, seizing 
her by the arm, his peasant nature suddenly 
roused to fierceness. "And you," he con- 
tinued, addressing the young men and girls 
who were whispering and tittering together, 
" what are you all staring at ?" 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



A FAIRY GOD-MOTHEB. 



Aim6b had not seen the termination of the 
dance, but it was not long before she per- 
ceived that something had gone wrong. The 
dancing languished, and indeed a polka 
seemed a very tame thing after Mila's per- 
formance. Women stood in little groups, 
and many were the ill-natured glances cast 
at the smiall queen who stood silent and 
abashed by Jean's side — Jean, who had 
scolded her, who, from her slave, seemed 
inclined to become her master. Mila was 
still too dazed to understand well what was 
passing around her, but she felt instinctively 
that she was J)eing harshly judged. This was 
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but too true; no butterfly suddenly dis- 
covered in a hive of bees could have been 
more buzzed about and stung. All this was 
not at all what Aim^e had intended when she 
coaxed her favourite to dance. She felt to a 
certain degree responsible for what had hap- 
pened, and resolved to make things all right 
again. This "making things right" was 
what she was fond of doing; she liked to. 
feel busy and important — to act fairy god- 
mother — to make others happy about her. 
She did not always succeed, it must be 
owned, but her intentions at least were ex- 
cellent. Now, what she had to do was to 
put these people in good humour once more, 
to take their attention away from Mila for 
one moment, and then to present the girl 
to them later in a different Ught. How 
was this to be done? — that was Aimee's 
secret. 

" Jeanne, come with me ; let us go and 
talk to the women a little, and then set them 
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all to eating; there is nothing like sweet 
cakes and wine for clearing angry brows." 

Jeanne obediently followed; ostensibly it 
was she who went about doing the honours, 
but in reaUty it was Aimee who did all the 
work. Jeanne was out of place in a merry- 
making ; she felt awkward, and could not find 
the right thing to say at the right moment. 
She looked at her companion with genuine 
astonishment, and listened to her light talk — 
so exactly suited to those addressed — admir- 
ingly. Aimee, indeed, performed wonders; 
she even drew a smile from big Toinette, 
who had meant to sulk the whole day. 

Then came the collation under the trees — 
the great event, according to the matrons 
and other non-dancers. There was one long 
table, at the head of which sat the marquis, 
having on his right hand Madame Freval, 
while the seat at his left was reserved for 
Aimee, who seemed, however, in no hurry to 
take possession of it; her work was only 
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begun as yet. All down each side of the 
long board was a row of peasants, placed as 
much as possible, according to the degree of 
good feeling supposed to exist between them 
— ^f armers and farmers ' wives, the miller, and 
other of the more important rustics — near one 
another. The rougher peasants occupied the 
lower end, and seemed to enjoy themselves 
far more than their betters. Albert was in- 
valuable here, coupling off the boys and girls, 
joking, and making himself infinitely more 
popular than his elder brother, who seemed 
preoccupied and out of spirits. 

Paul was following Aimee about with his 
eyes, thinking how pretty she really was, how 
sweet-tempered, how busy with the interests 
of others ; thinking, too, that his position was 
a most unsatisfactory one; wondering that 
she should retain him at the chateau, and yfet 
shun him. Since their solemn dance of the 
morning he had not been able to speak to 
her, whereas Albert had found a hundred 
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occasions of getting a passing word or smile. 
There she was yonder, going up to the Bar- 
deaus, who stood apart. What could she have 
to say to those people ? 

This was what Aimee, in her sweetest 
manner, had to say to them. She noticed , 
that the woman, even while talking angrily 
to her husband, glanced constantly at a 
couple imder the trees — Jean and Mila. 

"And that's what has come of taking in 
vagabonds from the mountains I A pretty 
economy, to be sure 1 We gave her nothing, 
I own ; but the result will be that we shall 
have a beggar as daughter-in-law I " 

Aimee caught these words as she ap- 
proached. 

"Let me take you to your place at the 
table, madame," she said sweetly. The inn- 
keeper's wife liked to be called "madame," 
but she was too angry to be mollified even by 
that. 

"Not if I know myself! Bardeau and I 
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are going home, where we shall find things to 
eat quite as good as any victuals the marquis 
can give us. We are not people to stay with 
those who undervalue and wrong us I" 

Aimee pretended not to hear the last 
wordg, nor to notice the angry sniff that ac- 
companied them. She turned to the husband, 
who was doing his best to look amiable, 
though perhaps he was no less savage than 
his wife. 

"I heard the marquis inquiring for you, 
Monsieur Bardeau. I think he has some- 
thing particular to say to you. If you will 
go, I promise to take excellent care of your 
wife." 

Maitre Bardeau hesitated ; then muttering 
a few words, intended to.be polite, he hurried 
towards the table. He was not a man to miss 
such an opportunity of eating and drinking 
at another's expense ; besides, he was growing 
tired of his wife's incessant complaints. When 
he had gone, Aimee looked up sideways at her 
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antagonist, and understood that hers would 
be no easy task. The angry dame stood in 
disdainful silence, her green and orange 
bosom swelling with indignation. If her hus- 
band was such a fool as to let himself be 
wheedled by a few honeyed words, she, at 
least, was made of different metal J 

" Where should you hke to be placed — next 
to Madame Blautin ?" That was the miller's 
wife. 

" Next to her ? No, indeed ! We've quar- 
relled; and it's all your fault, young lady !" 

"My fault?'* and Aimee looked up, the 
picture of innocent surprise. 

" Yes, your fault I Why should you come 
and disturb honest folks and their projects ? 
Why should you dress up beggars' brats like 
acting- women, so that they turn young men's 
heads, and push honest girls from their 
rightful places ? Why should you have en- 
couraged such a dance as that scandalous one, 
that so shocked us all ? Do you think it is *a 
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pleasant thing to have a minx with no cha- 
racter, and who is sure to go wrong, thrust 
on a family like ours ? — ^a beggar, a dancing- 
girl, fit for fair-booths ! — a wretched creature, 
without a sou to cross herself with ? Pah 1" 
The height of invective was reached, and the 
woman looked as though she were quite ca- 
pable of beating Aimee as well as Aimee's 
protegee. 

" It would be absurd for me to pretend not 
to understand you, Madame Bardeau. You 
complain that your son has fallen in love with 
Mila rather than with the miller's Toinette ; 
in his place I think I should have done as 
much." 

" You would indeed ? Good-day to you, 
mademoiselle 1 I have no fancy for hearing 
any more." 

" One moment, my good Madame Bardeau. 
Jean made up his mind to marry her long 
before he saw her in that dress — ^long before 
he saw her dance— therefore I am not to 
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blame." A sniff was the only answer. " But 
though I am not to blame, I consider that 
Mila is in some way or other dependent on 
me ; I like her far too well to let her enter 
any family where she is not made welcome. 
Depend upon it, the man who mames such a 
pretty girl is not one to be pitied — and 
besides/' she continued more slowly, as mhre 
Bardeau, furious, turned on her heel, " and 
besides, she will have more than her beauty to 
bring her husband." 

" Indeed ?" sneered Jean's mother. " Yes, 
she will bring him plenty of laziness, fondness 
for dress and compliments — that's what she 
is likely to bring him," 

" To say nothing of as pretty a dot as any 
girl in the country for miles around." 

M^re Bardeaa stopped short, and looked 
at Aimee, open-eyed and open-mouthed. 

" That creature— that— " 

" Take care I she is a person of far more 
importance than you fency, and there is many 
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a young man in the country who would be 
glad to marry the little queen of this day, 
with her pretty face, and her dot of as many 
thousand francs as she has fingers on her 
right hand!" 

Now Aimee was going in direct opposition 
to all her principles ; she loudly denounced 
the system of dots and interested marriages, 
and here she was quietly talking of it all as 
though it were the most natural thing in the 
world ! 

"Five thousand francs!'* exclaimed the 
woman, growing purple, and dividing each 
syllable from the other, as though she were 
tasting the sounds. 

" Yes, that is more than Toinette will have, 
I know ; then her father has been losing 
money instead of gaining any lately — so the 
marquis says, at least." 

" It would be enough to repair and stock 
the Louvins farm ! But pray who is to give 
her this fine fortime?" she added, caring 
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very little now for the miller, his wife, and 
his daughter. 

" I," answered Aimee quietly. 

*' Ah !" was all mere Bardeau seemed able 
to say. For some minutes she remained per- 
fectly still, her eyes fixed on the young girl's 
face ; she knew Aimee to be generous — 
lavish even ; the poor of the village never 
applied to her in vain; but — five thousand 
francs ! Suddenly, with her sharpest look 
and tone, she exclaimed, " But you are not * 
of age ; you cannot dispose of your money 
without the consent of your father, can 
you?" 

" You are a business woman I see, Madame 
Bardeau. But let me reassure you. I could 
not, it is true, touch the capital of my for- 
tune, but this is a sum saved by my guardian 
for me out of the allowance made for my edu- 
cation. He gave it to me on my departure 
from America, advising me to spend it in 
Paris for jewels, or a picture, or some such 
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object. Now, I care for my little Mila's hap- 
piness far more than for these things, so I 
feel quite at liberty to give her my money. I 
consulted Madame Freval about this affair, 
and she has promised to see that the sum is 
given to the child on her wedding-day, should 
I, as is likely, have already left." 

"Ah! we have no fear of your leaving," 
observed the woman with a smirk, which she 
intended should be sweetly amiable. " Are 
you not to be our young chatelaine ? " 

Aimee did not answer, but she turned from 
the inn-keeper's wife with a look of such 
haughtiness that mere Bardeau was for once 
completely silenced. 

" It gave me a cold shiver all down my 
back ! " she assured. her gossips, to whom she 
described the scene. " But just think of the 
people at the chateau letting such a prize slip 
through their fingers ! It seems she won't 
look at either of the young men. Gentlefolks 
are such fools, after all; they don't know 
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how to manage things. See how everything 
has come right in my case I Any one else, 
seeing how a girl like Mila was making eyes 
at the son of the house, would have sent her 
away at once, but I knew better ; I waited to 
see what turn affairs would take before I in- 
terfered ; and see how prudent it was of me ! 
There's not a woman in the village who can 
show a prettier or a richer daughter-in-law 
than I ! *' 

And, in fact, good Madame Bardeau's affec- 
tion for Mila, the moment she ceased to be a 
poor little nobody, was touching to see. As 
soon as she had recovered from the shock of 
Aimee's sudden haughtiness, she swept by the 
miller's wife, who was just coming to make 
her peace, and went straight to where Jean 
and Mila stood apart. 

" My children," said the virago, in a tone 
of sweetness which jarred with the naturally 
coarse, hard voice, " some people take a year 
to make up their minds to a thing. I am not 
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of those. A resolution comes in a minute 
with me. As I looked at you both I said to 
myself, * Those children love one another,' 
and immediately I determined to see you 
happy. What mother does not sacrifice her- 
self ? Besides, the young lady means to help 
you a bit in your housekeeping." 

" What's all this ? " . exclaimed her son, 
who did not seem particularly touched by his 
mother's tender address. He took her apart 
and forced her to tell him something like the 
truth; then, going back hastily to Mila, he 
took both her hands, drew her to him, and 
said exultingly, — 

" My little one, everything is going on well. 
We shall be married as soon as I can get the 
Louvins farm ready for us 1 " 

Mila glanced timidly up at her lover. All 
the rough jealousy was gone. There was 
nothing in his eyes but triumphant love and 
joy, and a sort of protecting tenderness. 
She scarcely knew why, but she shrank a 
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little from him, and some tears fell from 

under her thick black eyelashes. 

•/ 

"Is it for joy that you cry, my pretty 
one?" 

There was something in his tone which 
frightened her — a passionate tremor which 
made her grow pale. She answered hastily, — 

" Yes, for joy.'* 

Aimee watched this little scene from a 
distance. She saw that apparently every- 
thing was going on satisfactorily. She was 
glad. It must be owned that she had often 
felt some qualms of conscience about Mila, 
fearing lest her well-meant kindness had 
brought out the bad rather than the good 
qualities of the little peasant. Mila was 
certainly vain and indolent; her mind was 
but little open to spiritual things — so httle, 
indeed, that Jeanne had almost given her up. 
But now all this would doubtless pass away ; 
serious affection would steady her ; as mistress 
of an honest household, a sense of respon- 
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sibility would develope more womanliness. 
After all, she was so very young ! On the 
whole, playing fairy god-mother was a praise- 
worthy and agreeable thing; still, after all, 
as she stood there alone, Aimde was forced 
to acknowledge that a fairy god-mother, once 
her gifts bestowed, ran great risk of being 
forgotten. From thinking about Mila she 
fell to thinking about herself, and her usually 
bright face became sadly clouded over. 
Mhro Bardeau's insinuation came back to 
her very disagreeably. 

"What is the matter?*' said the soft, 
soothing voice of Madame Frdval. Aim^e 
and she were already fast friends, the elder 
lady having aided and abetted Aimde in what 
the marquis would doubtless have called an 
absurd piece of extravagance. He, like 
Madame Bardeau, would certainly have ex- 
claimed, "Five thousand francs!'* but with 
a very different intonation. 

"I can scarcely tell you, dear madame," 
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answered Aimee, putting up her face to be 
kissed. " I think the great trouble is that I 
do not exactly know what I want. I used to 
think that I had a certain decision of charac- 
ter, but I was greatly mistaken. I have no 
resolution whatever, and ■ I am beginning 
sincerely to despise myself. The feeling is 
not a pleasant one at all, I assure you 1 '' and 
Aimee looked much inclined to cry. 

"You are tired, my dear," said Madame 
Freval, in her kind, sensible way; "and, 
besides, you are just in a mood when young 
people are apt to make sorrow for themselves. 
It is romantic and interesting to have trials 
at eighteen — that we all know — but it is a 
pity to spend the energy and courage so 
necessary in after-life in making one's self 
miserable. Do not think, Aimee, that I 
imder-rate those imaginary troubles. They 
are very poignant ; they wear out the heart 
just as much as real anguish. The only 
thing is, that in most cases they could easily 
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be avoided. If young girls would only look 
their difficulties honestly in the face, and not 
think of themselves as of the heroines of 
some story, things might nearly always be 
arranged. I do not ask for your confidence, 
dear ; you shall give it to me when you like, 
and then, perhaps, I may be able to help you. 
What I mean to do for the present is to try 
and cheer you. You are all coming to me, 
English fashion, and I mean my young people 
to be very gay. I have no faith in sadness, 
it so soon degenerates into morbidness. Let 
me see you smile, my child." 

Aimee looked up at that sweet calm 
face, so marked by great sorrows, and 
grew ashamed of her own weakness. Then 
— ^must it be owned? — the prospect of gay 
doings at Monrepos was not unpleasing to 
her. 

A little later in the day, when most of the 
peasant guests were taking their leave, Aimee 
missed Jeanne, and went in search of her. 
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As she was leaving the different groups 
behind her, Albert came up. 

" Can I be of use ?" he asked. 

" Thanks ; I am looking for Jeanne, that 
is all." 

** You will find her, I think, among those 
trees. Ah! what a pretty picture!" he 
exclaimed, as though suddenly struck by a 
sight which in reality he had accosted her for 
the express purpose of showing her. By an 
old well, Paul was talking to Mila, who stood 
in the prettiest attitude of attention possible, 
her eyes cast down. Albert wished to see 
the impression this would produce on Aimee. 
He himself, since the dance, had pointedly 
avoided the peasant-girl, that Jean's jealousy 
had disappeared. As she looked at the 
group, Aimee instantly remembered the 
scene at the fountain in " On ne badine 
pas avec I'amour;" but she said very 
quietly, notwithstanding, "I asked your 
brother to explain to her about the money. 
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I wished to spare myself the affiction of 
thanks/' 

" A very pretty little thing she is, cer- 
tainly," he said carelessly. 

"I understand that you are going to see 
your betrothed to-morrow?" 

"Yes," he said, biting his imder lip, "you 
need not tell me what you think, mademoiselle, 
about my intended marriage, I see it in your 
scornful look. But pray tell me, is not the 
man who sacrifices himself to his family as 
worthy of your indulgence as the man who 
makes everything subservient to his own 
pleasure— who, to console himseK for his 
want of success near the lady of his choice, 
makes love to the first pretty girl he sees — 
I beg your pardon, I have gone too far. God 
knows I would not say anything against my 
brother; but you are unjust to me, you do not 
know what I suffer, and how I envy Paul the 
most trifling of your glances." 

" Monsieur de Varenne I " 
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"Yes I I know that I have no right to 
speak thus — to-morrow I am to see my future 
wife. Pardon me, I scarcely know what I 
am saying ; " and he abruptly left her. 

What was his motive? To excite her 
jealousy, and so force matters between her 
and Paul to a crisis? — to mask his oym 
game ? — or was it that for a moment he 
really did envy his brother? Perhaps he 
himself scarcely knew ; very often even cool 
men are carried away by an impulse. 

Aimee looked after him puzzled; then 
quickly glanced at the group by the well. 
She hurried away, and found Jeanne with 
little Henri fast asleep by her side; very 
tenderly she was supporting his head, and 
watching over him. 

" How fond you are of that child ! " said 
Aimee softly, wondering within herself at 
the depth of tender longing in her friend's 
eyes. " I believe you would willingly die for 
him.'' 
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" Yes, very willingly ! " Then she added, 
impulsively, "Do you think God counts all 
the pangs of an empty heart ? They aro 
hard to bear ! " 
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